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EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


A  Prophecy 


HUNTING  season  forecasts,  supported  by  the  best  facts,  logic  and 
experience,  often  exhibit  every  merit  except  that  of  being  proved 
right  by  events;  but  we  can  make  one  flat  prediction  without  any 
doubt  as  to  its  accuracy: 

A  lot  of  hunters  will  fail  utterly  to  get  all  the  enjoyment  to  which 
the  purchase  of  this  year's  hunting  license  should  entitle  them. 

Some  will  leave  home  already  convinced  that  there  is  not  enough 
game  where  they  are  going  to  hunt  to  make  the  effort  worth  while, 
and  inwardly  they  will  rage  at  the  compulsion  that  drives  them 
to  waste  a  day  just  proving  that  they  are  right.  A  man  in  this  frame 
of  mind  will  have  little  difficulty  justifying  his  most  pessimistic  out- 
look. His  anticipated  disappointment  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Others  will  carry  to  the  forests  and  fields  the  same  consuming 
drives  to  excel  and  to  win,  and  the  same  anxieties  lest  they  fail,  that 
have  become  so  much  a  part  of  their  daily  lives  in  a  fiercely  com- 
petitive and  materialistic  society  of  status  seekers.  Instead  of  meas- 
uring hunting  success  in  terms  of  enjoyment,  they  will  try  to 
measure  their  enjoyment  in  terms  of  material  success;  and  the 
only  tangible  evidence  of  success  will  be  the  full  game  bag,  with 
anything  less  a  mark  of  frustration  and  failure. 

For  those  who  do  get  a  full  measure  of  enjoyment  from  it,  hunting 
season  is  an  excuse,  but  not  the  real  reason,  for  leaving  the  routine 
daily  rat  race  behind  and  seeking  out  the  quiet  places  at  a  time 
when  the  very  earth  itself  seems  to  settle  back  into  a  mood  of  quiet 
contemplation  and  an  attitude  of  rest. 

November  is  the  late  afternoon  of  the  year.  The  blazing  heat  of 
summer's  midday  has  given  way  to  fresh  cool  breezes  and  slanting, 
gentle  rays  of  light  from  a  sun  that  takes  a  leisurely  short  cut 
across  the  southern  sky.  A  year's  work  is  nearly  done.  It  is  time  for 
rest,  and  refreshment.  It  is  a  time  for  an  afternoon  stroll  across  the 
countryside,  before  winter's  night  sets  in — time  for  renewing  contact 
with  the  earth — time  to  ease  the  urgencies,  as  autumn  stillness  steals 
across  the  land. 

There  are  things  to  be  learned,  and  assurances  to  be  regained,  out 
there  where  philosophy  and  faith  go  hand  in  hand.  To  seek  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  the  wild,  to  be  thrilled  by  what  one  learns  and 
to  marvel  at  the  vastness  of  all  that  remains  unknown,  is  to  stand  in 
wonder  and  in  awe  before  the  whole  great  mystery  of  life.  To  find 
a  last  year's  bird  nest,  clinging  to  the  naked  bough  that  already  bears 
the  buds  that  will  resurrect  the  beauty  of  another  spring,  is  to  know 
and  feel  again  the  great  continuity  of  which  man  is  a  part.  One 
does  not  have  to  go  hunting,  of  course,  to  experience  these  enrich- 
ments, but  it  is  as  good  a  way  as  any. 

Admittedly,  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  traffic  jams,  the  rush, 
the  bedlam  and  the  competition  that  follow  all  too  many  hunters  to 
fields  and  back  country  roads,  especially  during  the  first  few  days 
of  each  new  season.  But  for  those  who  truly  understand  why  they 
hunt,  and  know  what  it  is  they  seek— for  those  who  measure  success 
in  terms  of  pleasure  and  fulfillment,  instead  of  looking  at  things 
the  other  way  around — there  will  be  enjoyment  aplenty  in  this 
new  hunting  season,  just  as  there  always  has  been  in  the  past. 

—J.  F.  Mc. 


Answers  Anonymous 
Correspondent 

THE  vast  improvement  in  the  contents  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  especially  the  editorials,  make  ridiculous 
the  ravings  of  an  anonymous  intellectual  in 
the  August  issue. 

Refuting  his  assertions  about  high  standards 
of  living,  hardiness,  independence,  and  the 
earth's  relationship  thereto,  are  facts  galore. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  the  hardi- 
est of  modern  populations.  That  rating  be- 
longs to  the  Dutch  and  the  Scandinavians, 
with  the  Hunzas  of  Asia,  who  are  isolated 
and  centuries  from  modern,  the  hardiest  of 
all. 

The  hardiest  Virginians  reside  in  Tidewater 
Counties. 

The  most  likely  reasons  for  the  hardiness 
necessary  for  independence  seem  to  be  that 
hardy  people  are  products  of  good  earth  that 
has  not  been  robbed  of  minerals,  trace  min- 
erals, and  vitamin  producers  by  erosion;  or 
else  they  subsist  largely  on  seafoods.  The 
oceans  contain  a  vast  number  of  minerals  not 
found  in  eroded  soils. 

Regarding  farmers'  hardiness  and  inde- 
pendence, Old  Parr  of  England  was  reported 
active  for  almost  152  years.  British  farmers 
won  the  Great  Charter  of  liberty  from  King 
John.  In  America  "The  embattled  farmers 
stood  and  fired  the  shots  heard  'round  the 
world."  In  1918  a  farmer,  Alvin  York,  per- 
formed one  of  the  hardiest  feats  of  history.  A 
farmer  neighbor  of  mine,  named  Barbour,  cut 
a  carload  and  a  half  of  pulpwood,  with  an 
axe,  at  age  85. 

The  association  of  recreation  with  frivolous 
activities  seems  near  moronic.  Certainly,  Wash- 
ington, Bernard  Baruch,  Herbert  Hoover,  Dr. 
Paul  Dudley  White,  and  Eisenhower  derived 
relaxation  and  therefore  hardiness  from  recre- 
ations, among  which  were  fox  and  quail 
hunting,  fishing,  bicycling,  and  golf. 

Considering  the  Bible  quotations  involved, 
it's  well  to  remember  that  the  "Land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
is  now  a  desert,  a  condition  due  to  overmulti- 
plying  and  bad  earth  management. 

The  anonymous  correspondent  doubtless 
signed  the  wrong  initials,  A.  0.  S.,  to  his 
letter.  They  should  have  been  ASS. 

Walter  L.  Rice 
Lynchburg 


Asks  Clarification 

PERHAPS  you  can  help  me  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  in  clarifying  one  of  the  game 
laws. 

According  to  the  information  I  can  get,  if 
a  party  of  hunters  are  after  deer,  as  each 
hunter  gets  his  deer,  he  is  no  longer  allowed 

(Continued  on  page  27) 


RESPONSIBILITES  IN  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 


By  ERNEST  SWIFT 


CONSERVATION   conventions   no  longer   leave  me   so 
starry-eyed  that  I   rush  out  to  slay  all  the  phantom 
dragons  of  bad  resource  management.  In  fact,  I  find 
myself    more    inclined    to    hunt    out    some    mangy    dragon 
which  few  wish  to  disturb  or  even  talk  about. 

At  a  recent  workshop  on  pollution  I  sensed  a  bitter  an- 
tagonism toward  all  polluting  industries,  where  the  sug- 
gestion of  legitimate  compromise  was  scorned.  Later  I  re- 
marked to  a  young  magazine  editor,  who  was  somewhat 
rabid  on  paper  mill  pollution,  that  the  solution  was  simple. 
With  surprise  he  asked  what  it  was.  I  told  him  to  stop  using 
paper  products.  He  reacted  rather  sharply  by  saying  that  it 
would  put  his  magazine  out  of  business.  I  told  him  in  that 
case  he  would  have  to  accept,  in  part,  his  responsibility  for 
paper  mill  pollution.  I  soon  detected  that  his  immediate 
survival  was  of  more  importance  than  his  evangelistic 
fervor  for  stopping  paper  mill  pollution. 

These  few  remarks  are  no  defense  on  my  part  of  the  many 
industries  which  continue  to  pollute  our  water  courses  with 
no  feeling  of  guilt  or  shame.  Attitudes  in  this  regard  vary 
greatly.  Some  industries  are  trying  rather  diligently  for 
improvement,  others  are  half-hearted  at  best,  and  still 
others  must  feel  the  sting  of  law  enforcement  before  better- 
ing the  situation.  They  have  a  grave  public  responsibility, 
these  industries,  and  should  try  all  means  to  live  up  to  it. 

But  what  are  these  industries,  and  who  created  them? 
Are  they  not  creatures  of  civilization,  institutions  founded 
on  human  demands  and  desires?  What  galls  me  is  the  total 
lack  of  acceptance  by  so  many  evangelists  that  all  people  us- 
ing industrial  goods  have  an  equal  responsibility  in  this  pol- 
lution problem.  It  is  a  two  way  street;  and  federal,  state, 
and  private  conservation  agencies,  with  all  their  voluminous 
literature  spread  over  the  land  devoted  to  fiery  denounce- 
ment of  industrial  wickedness,  might  better  face  up  to  the 
situation  by  refusing  to  purchase  goods  and  materials  from 
those  industries  which  pollute. 

The  public  has  another  blind  spot  which  the  industries 
can  legitimately  use  as  an  argument  to  their  advantage.  In- 
dustries point  to  the  vast  amount  of  untreated  municipal 
sewage  that  continues  to  poison  the  waterways  in  ratio  to 
increasing  populations.  The  voting  public  often  "yelp" 
when  bond  issues  are  suggested  for  city  disposal  plants.  In 
this  instance  their  own  ox  is  being  gored,  but  they  would 
belabor  industries  for  bad  pollution  practices  and  rational- 
ize their  own  sins.  The  public  has  the  quaint  belief  that  the 
industrial  pocketbook  is  less  sacred  than  their  own. 

One  way  to  stop  the  almost  criminal  negligence  of  road 
builders  in  relation  to  erosion  would  be  to  stop  appropria- 
tions until  proper  safeguards  are  guaranteed.  Then  there 
is  always  the  righteous  citizen,  that  great  lover  of  nature, 
who  owns  a  summer  cottage.  Of  course  he  obeys  all  hunting 
and  fishing  laws,  but  he  complains  to  the  state  conservation 
department  of  poor  fishing,  weed  growth,  of  algae  and 
stench.  While  he  is  complaining  he  is  surreptitiously  allow- 
ing his  sewage  to  seep  into  the  lake  at  his  front  door. 


In  the  past  few  years  the  use  of  poison  chemicals  for 
agriculture  has  become  a  national  controversy.  This  con- 
cern is  long  past  due  and  again,  I  defend  no  irresponsible 
users.  But  will  the  public  settle  for  wormy  apples  and  cab- 
bages, for  lower  production  of  cotton  and  cereals?  If  they 
will  brush  off  the  worms  from  the  lettuce  and  go  back  to  the 
old  methods  of  knocking  potato  bugs  into  a  can,  the  pesticide 
problem  can  be  solved.  I  am  one  for  the  very  cautious  and 
limited  use  of  poisons,  but  this  example  is  one  for  some 
of  the  bird  watchers  to  cogitate.  How  far  are  they  willing 
to  go? 

I  hear  self-appointed  and  elected  national  figures  state 
that  big  budgets  for  recreation  will  solve  all  resource  prob- 
lems. Just  how  this  will  bring  Utopia  or  how  it  will  ade- 
quately protect  resources  from  the  increasing  human  stam- 
pede is  not  spelled  out.  I  have  seen  some  areas  after  being 
manhandled  by  the  public  where  industrial  pollution,  over- 
grazing, or  poison  chemicals  would  appear  to  be  mild 
abuses  by  comparison.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  result  with 
more  people  being  encouraged  to  seek  out  the  last  forlorn 
hideouts  of  nature  and  odd  acres  being  auctioned  off  for  an 
extra  recreational  dollar? 

On  the  other  hand,  crusading  for  pollution  abatement  and 
erosion  and  chemical  control  has  not  brought  the  desired 
results  as  an  economic  "must."  Could  it  be  possible  that 
victory  will  come  through  an  appeal  for  greater  recreation? 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  which  has  greater  impact  for 
sound  conservation  measures,  economics  or  recreation;  or 
will  it  take  both? 

Convention  and  workshop  podiums  are  such  convenient 
places  to  orate  on  everyone's  sins  but  our  own.  We  have 
demanded  that  the  winds  blow  to  us  all  the  benefits  of  hu- 
man ingenuity;  now  we  are  beginning  to  reap  something  of 
the  whirlwind  and  do  not  like  it.  If  we  could  only  stop  other 
people  from  committing  sins  against  nature,  then  we  could 
continue  to  commit  our  own  sins  without  too  much  notice- 
able damage. 


CLEAR  STREAM  or  MUDDY  STREAM? 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 
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By  Major  JACK  RANDOLPH 

Petersburg 


THERE'S  a  war  in  my  den.  Four  nondescript  old  hats 
hang  seemingly  silent  on  the  wall.  Each  is  doing  bat- 
tle with  the  other  as  they  compete  for  my  favor — to 
take  them  hunting  or  fishing.  Often  their  silent  clamor  is 
loud  and  their  persuasion  nearly  irresistible,  particularly 
as  the  work  week  nears  its  end  and  Saturday  approaches. 

The  leader  of  this  motley  crew,  a  forest  green  fur  felt 
with  a  wide  brim,  is  a  past  master  at  luring  me  from 
mowing  the  lawn  or  putting  up  the  screens.  More  often  than 
I  would  admit  but  less  times  than  I  would  like,  this  old  hat 
has  led  me,  fishing  rod  in  hand,  to  the  Chickahominy  or 
some  other  fresh-water  retreat.  He  seems  to  be  more  adept 
at  his  calling  than  the  others  since  it  wins  more  of  my  time. 

Like  the  other  hats,  this  one  has  withstood  the  ravages 
of  all  kinds  of  weather  and  has  stood  up  to  repeated  attacks 
by  determined  females  armed  to  the  teeth  with  detergents. 
Out  of  shape  and  battered  now,  it  continues  to  carry  itself 
with  its  old-world  bearing,  proud  that  it  was  created  in 
Bavaria  as  a  jaeger's  hat  and  somewhat  rankled  at  me  for 
turning  it  into  a  fishing  hat.  This  displeasure  it  exhibits  on 
those  not-so-rare  times  when  we  get  caught  in  the  rain  and  it 
drenches  me  with  green  dye  from  some  inexhaustible  and 
secret  reservoir. 

There  is  no  love  lost  between  the  German  fur  felt  and 
an  equally  venerable  green  baseball  cap  that  shares  space 
on  the  den  wall.  Before  the  Bavarian  joined  us  this  cap 
led  the  pack — until  one  day  when  it  let  me  down. 

Once  on  a  Bavarian  trout  stream  on  a  very  windy  day, 
one  of  my  casts  went  astray  and  a  fly  slipped  beneath  the 
visor  of  the  ball  cap  and  stuck  in  my  eye.  Until  then  I 
tolerated  an  occasional  nicked  ear  or  rap  on  the  head,  but 
this  was  the  breaking  point.  I  was  a  concerned  lad  as  I  sat 
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on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  miles  from  home,  and  removed 
that  hook  from  my  eye.  Fortunately  it  turned  out  that  there 
was  little  damage,  but  I  quickly  acquired  the  added  pro- 
tection of  that  wide  all-around  brim  of  the  fur  felt. 

The  old  baseball  cap  still  gets  around.  It  protects  my  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  salt  water,  is  just  right  for 
dove  hunting,  and  blends  in  well  when  I  try  to  arrow  a  deer. 
Even  if  it  had  no  further  use  it  has  earned  its  position 
along  with  the  others  for  past  jobs  well  done. 

The  third  is  a  sporty  hunting  cap  in  the  traditional  dead- 
grass  color.  The  color  matches  the  dried  marsh  grasses  or 
the  fallen  leaves  of  fall.  It  is  a  perfect  hat  for  its  mission  in 
life — fooling  ducks  and  turkeys  as  its  owner  tries  to  look 
as  if  he  wasn't  there  at  all. 

In  biology  class,  years  ago,  we  were  taught  that  some 
creatures  had  protective  coloration  that  blended  with  the 
surroundings.  Others  were  endowed  with  characteristically 
bright  colors  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  skunk  or  monarch 
butterfly.  This  is  warning  coloration,  warning  other  living 
creatures  to  beware  of  the  skunk's  bad  odor  or  the  mon- 
arch's evil  flavor.  My  last  hat,  a  bright  red  creation,  is  my 
own  form  of  warning  coloration.  The  red  means,  "Shooter 
beware;  this  one  ain't  no  deer." 

In  the  summer  the  hunting  hats  become  reconciled  to 
their  lot  as  their  fishing  counterparts  enjoy  frequent  trips 
afield.  Compared  to  fall,  summer  is  an  uncomplicated  time. 
Either  you  go  to  work  or  you  go  fishing — it's  that  simple. 
But  come  autumn  we  men  usurp  a  prerogative  of  women — 
we  complicate  things. 

It  all  starts  in  September.  This  is  the  month  of  promise — 
of  promises  of  the  flaming  colors  and  cool  breezes  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Public  Shooting  On  Back  Bay  Marshes 


By  C.  P.  GILCHRIST 
Waterfowl  Biologist 


and 


JIM  McINTEER 
Chief,  Education  Division 


PLBLIC  hunting  on  some  of  the  most  famous  waterfowl 
points  and  marshes  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  will  be 
available  this  month,  for  the  first  time  in  more  years 
than  the  oldest  hunters  can  remember,  when  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  opens  to  sportsmen  its  newly 
acquired  properties  on  Back  Bay. 

The  Trojan  and  Pocahontas  areas  should  add  excellent 
waterfowling  to  the  public  hunting  opportunities  already 
provided  by  the  Commission's  vast  network  of  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  that  now  extend  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  Although  geographically  separated,  the  two  Back  Bay 
properties  will  be  operated  as  a  single  unit  with  head- 
quarters at  the  former  Trojan  club  house. 

The  Pocahontas  area  was  purchased  by  the  Commission 
from  the  Pocahontas  Wildfowl  Club  in  1963,  too  late  to 
be  made  available  for  public  use  last  season.  This  famous 
old  club  had  been  in  continuous  operation  at  least  since 
1905.  Earlier  records  showing  exactly  when  the  club  was 
formed  have  not  been  located. 

The  Pocahontas  had  a  local  reputation  for  many  years 
as  one  of  the  best  all-around  gunning  clubs  on  the  whole 
Back  Bay-Currituck  Sound  waterfowl  wintering  ground,  and 
its  Northeast  Point  used  to  produce  some  of  the  most 
fabulous  canvasback  shooting  on  the  entire  East  Coast. 
Stinger  Point  also  is  a  famous  hot  spot  for  diving  ducks.  The 
791  acres  of  island  and  marsh  afford  fine  hunting  for 
geese  and  marsh  ducks  as  well  as  for  diving  species,  and 
Pocahontas'  Little  Cove  is  one  of  the  best  locations  on  Back 
Bay  to  shoot  all  three  types  of  waterfowl. 

The  352  acre  Trojan  area,  which  lies  on  the  southwest 
shore  of  the  Bay,  a  mile  or  two  northwest  of  Pocahontas, 
was  purchased  by  the  Commission  last  spring.  Originally 
this  property  belonged  to  the  Pellitory  Club,  and  its  shore- 
line includes  the  feature  known  as  Pellitory  Point.  Pellitory 
Club  records  go  back  to  1916  although  the  club  probably 
was  organized  somewhat  earlier.  In  1938  the  property  was 
bought  by  Guy  Salmons  and  John  Sparrow  and  for  a  dozen 
years  or  so  it  was  not  operated  as  a  club  but  was  leased 
and  hunted  on  a  daily  fee  basis.  About  1950  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Trojan  Sales  Company  and  given  the  name 
Trojan  Club. 


Aerial  view  of  a  part  of  the  Commission's  newly  acquired  waterfowl 
management  areas  on  Back  Bay,  looliing  northwest  from  the  Mackay 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  across  the  Pocahontas  marshes  and  to- 
ward the  southern  tip  of  the  Trojan  marshes  which  extend  northward 
along  the  far  shoreline  from  the  right  margin  of  the  photograph. 

Several  points  on  the  shores  of  this  property  are  especially 
good  for  goose  and  duck  shooting,  and  its  four  ponds  pro- 
vide choice  attractions  for  geese  and  marsh  ducks.  Plans  for 
this  area  include  use  of  the  ponds  for  public  fishing  and  the 
development  of  additional  ponds  for  use  of  both  anglers  and 
waterfowl. 

Point  and  marsh  blinds  on  the  Trojan  and  Pocahontas 
areas  combined  will  accommodate  up  to  45  hunters  each 
shooting  day  this  year.  If  the  areas  are  utilized  fully  they 
can  provide  2700  man  days  of  waterfowl  shooting,  or  the 
equivalent  of  one  day's  hunting  for  almost  20  per  cent  of 
all  the  duck  and  goose  hunters  who  buy  migratory  water- 
fowl hunting  stamps  in  Virginia. 

While  this  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  state's  pub- 
lic waterfowl  hunting  opportunities  it  falls  far  short  of  pro- 
viding for  everybody  every  day,  and  there  are  sure  to  be 
days  on  which  all  who  would  like  to  hunt  a  blind  on  one 


Waterfowl    on   the   move   over   Back    Bay.   Geese   and   ducks   of  every   species   that   winters    in    Virginia    are    to    be    found    on    this   famous   body    of 
water  whose  shores  for  years  have   been   prized   properties  of  some   of  the   most  successful    gunning   clubs   on   the   entire   Atlantic  coast. 
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The  birds  one  sees  do  as  much  to  make  the  trip  to  Back  Bay  worthwhile 
as  the  birds  one  kills. 

of  these  areas  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  In  order  to  recon- 
cile supply  with  demand  in  the  fairest  and  most  impartial 
manner,  the  Commission  invited  requests  for  advance  reser- 
vations between  September  15  and  October  15,  and  then 
held  a  public  drawing  at  its  main  offices  in  Richmond. 
When  enough  names  had  been  drawn  to  put  a  hunting  party 
in  each  blind  on  any  day.  others  who  had  requested  a  reser- 
vation for  that  day  either  were  notified  that  they  could  have 
a  reservation  on  an  alternative  date,  or  were  advised,  re- 
gretfully, that  both  their  preferred  and  alternative  dates  had 
been  filled  before  their  names  had  been  drawn.  Those  dates 
which  were  not  completely  "sold  out"  in  the  advance  reser- 
vation drawing  were  held  open  to  be  awarded  on  a  "first 
come,  first  served"  basis  on  written  application  to  the  Area 
Manager.^  On  any  day  during  the  goose  or  duck  seasons, 
vacancies   that   still    exist    may    be    filled    by    hunters    who 

(Continued  on   page    18) 

'The  Area  Manager  is  Mr.  Otto  Halstead,  Creeds  Station,  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia.  As  this  magazine  went  to  press  there  remained  a  number  of 
dates   for   which   advance   reservations   still   were   available. 

Thirty-seven    (count   'em!)    Canada    geese    cruise    high    above    a    swarm 
of   lesser    Back   Bay   fowl. 
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BIG  GAME  FORECAST 

By  J.  V.  GWYNN 
Game  Research  Biologist 

WHILE  the  big  game  hunter's  interest  is  focused 
most  intently  just  now  on  the  1964-65  big  game 
season,  a  backward  glance  at  past  harvest  results 
tells  a  lot  about  what  to  expect  this  year. 

I  imagine  most  big  game  hunters  were  satisfied  with  the 
1963-64  record.  If  we  use  numbers  as  our  yardstick  to 
measure  success,  the  1963-64  harvest  was  very  successful 
indeed.  The  western  deer  harvest  increased  over  that  of  the 
previous  year  and  the  state-wide  total  was  only  459  short 
of  the  all-time  record  set  in  1962-63. 

A  comparison  of  the  1963-64  wild  turkey  kill  with  that 
of  the  previous  year  is  not  so  easy  to  make,  since  turkey 
hunting  regulations  were  more  restrictive  last  year  than  in 
1962-63.  However,  regulations  similar  to  last  year's  were 
in  effect  during  the  1958-59  season  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  last  year's  harvest  was  but  18  birds  less  than  the  1958-59 
kill.  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  1963-64  season  was  about 
five  weeks  shorter  than  in  1962-63,  but  the  harvest  was  only 
37  turkeys  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Black  bear  hunters  came  out  on  top  during  the  1963-64 
season,  reporting  an  all-time  record  of  380  bears.  Commis- 
sion records  of  game  warden  estimates  of  the  black  bear 
kill  reach  back  to  1928,  and  bears  have  had  to  be  tagged  and 
cleared  through  check  stations  since  1948.  Since  1928  the 
black  bear  harvest  has  surpassed  the  300  mark  only  six 
times.  The  fact  that  these  six  seasons  have  occurred  between 
1950  and  1963,  together  with  the  fact  that  three  of  the  past 
five  seasons  have  produced  harvests  in  excess  of  300  bears, 
indicates  a  gradual  rise  in  population.  The  further  fact  that 
state  law  has  restricted  the  legal  harvest  of  bears  to  those 
in  excess  of  75  pounds  since  1955  makes  the  recent  harvests 
all  the  more  significant.  Harvests  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
law  included  both  adults  and  young,  while  the  legal  kills 
in  recent  years  have  consisted  of  adults  only. 

A  study  of  the  record  of  deer  management  in  various 
other  states  shows  a  regular  pattern  of  change  in  the  deer 
herds  affected,  and  this  same  pattern  is  evident  in  Virginia's 
deer  management  history.  The  pattern  itself  involves  four 
basic  stages  or  periods  that  have  been  called  the  eruption, 
the  period   of   experimentation,   the   downward   adjustment, 

A   stage   in   the  typical    pattern    of   deer   herd    management.    Population 
eruption    produces    an    abundance    of    deer,    mostly    antlerless    and    fre- 
quently   seen    grazing    in    fields    and    clearings — a    clear    sign    that    a 
period  of  downward   adjustment  is  near   at  hand. 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


and  the  sustained  yield. 

The  eruption  period  usually  follows  an  intensive  restock- 
ing and  protection  program.  Deer  given  adequate  protec- 
tion in  favorable  habitat  multiply  rapidly,  and  deer  in  such 
an  area  quickly  go  from  few  to  many.  In  much  of  Virginia 
the  eruption  years  were  those  of  1941  to  1951.  Character- 
istically, in  the  latter  stages  of  this  period  browsing  is  heavy 
on  preferred  food  plants,  deer  trails  become  abundant,  and 
deer  are  frequently  seen  grazing  in  fields  and  clearings. 

The  period  of  experimentation  begins  when  the  deer  man- 
ager finds  evidence  of  overbrowsing  and  poorer  antler  de- 
velopment, the  landowner  begins  to  experience  crop  damage, 
and  the  sportsman  begins  to  see  too  many  does  and  smaller 
deer  or  notices  die-offs.  All  three  realize  at  about  the  same 
time  that  with  high  deer  populations  Utopia  has  not  been 
attained,  and  that  the  "bucks  only"  season  is  not  the  total 
answer  to  deer  herd  management.  The  period  of  experi- 
mentation is  characterized  by  regulation  changes  which  re- 
sult in  ups  and  downs  in  the  harvests  and  populations.  It  is 
that  period  when  the  deer  manager,  the  landowner,  and  the 
sportsman  try  to  determine  the  proper  number  of  deer  to 
maintain  and  the  proper  number  of  deer  to  harvest.  This 
is  the  stage  in  which  Virginia  finds  herself  today. 

With  difficulty  and  much  effort,  during  the  period  of 
experimentation  the  deer  manager  must  gradually  develop 
the  techniques  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of 
forage  conditions  and  deer  population  densities.  During  this 
same  period  the  sportsman  must  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  basic  relationships  involved  between  deer  produc- 
tion, forest  management  and  deer  food  supply  changes. 
With  this  increase  in  knowledge  and  understanding  comes 
the  third  stage — that  of  downward  adjustment. 


County 
or  City 


Deer  Bear  Turkey  Deer  Bear  Turkey  Deer  Bear  Turkey 
1961-62  1962-63  1963-64 


Accomack    47  .... 

Albemarle     191  10 

Alleghany     601  10 

Amelia     160  .... 

Amherst     107  10 

Appomattox    170  .... 

Augusta     1,928  56 

Bath      1,672  33 

Bedford    6 

Bland     84  2 

Botetourt      593  7 

Brunswick    122  .... 

Buckingham    537  1 

Campbell     3  .... 

Caroline     1,971  .... 

Carroll     19  .... 

Charles    City    326  .... 

Charlotte  19  .... 

Chesterfield     145  .... 

Clarke      151  .... 

Craig      974  8 

Culpeper    136  .... 

Cumberland    193  .... 

Dickenson    21 

Dinwiddie   226  .... 

Essex    191  .... 

Fairfax     41 

Fauquier    314  .... 

Floyd      19  .... 

Fluvanna     239  .... 

Franklin     7  .... 

Frederick     651 

Giles    550  1 

Gloucester     232  .... 

Goochland    342  .... 

Grayson     739  1 

Greene     106  3 

Greensville      110  .... 

Halifax      200  .... 

Hanover     201  .... 

Henrico      57  .... 

Henry     1 

Highland     668  6 

Isle    of    Wight    281  .... 

James    City    255  .... 

King     George     417  .... 

King    &    Queen    245  .... 

King     William     314  .... 

Lancaster     400  .... 
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111 
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248 

23 
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69 

181 

56 

151 

25 

241 

1,180 

72 

144 

1,243 

47 

130 

309 

1,185 

32 

257 

1,349 

30 

282 

31 

30 

11 

23 

46 

11 

308 
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279 

14 

117 

470 

20 

94 
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37 

39 

84 

324 

57 
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21 

178 

2,387 

226 

1,789 

37 

37 
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19 

10 

16 

110 

1,757 
36 
1,021 

132 

1,369 

48 

1,059 

45 

51 

36 

24 

60 

16 

103 

620 
88 

72 

601 
88 

.... 

44 

100 

497 

5 

121 

643 

8 

91 

18 

134 

18 

114 

117 

723 
24 

56 

768 
11 

27 

129 

636 

83 

585 

55 

7 

110 

7 

148 

16 

50 

16 

54 

47 

322 
36 

59 
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40 

33 

20 

825 
34 

33 

800 
69 
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37 
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19 

412 

27 
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4 
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3 

203 

243 

36 
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36 
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374 

15 

72 

6 

44 

8 

23 

297 

19 

297 

53 

201 

54 

126 

17 

15 

141 

11 

182 

7 

160 
6 

8 

145 

1 

192 

510 

11 

175 

614 

10 

185 

1 

417 

468 
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433 
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591 

15 

402 

14 

402 

33 

175 

30 

275 

14 

17 
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411 

353 
618 
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The  period  of  experimentation 
begins  when  wildlife  managers 
find  evidence  of  overbrowsing 
and  sportsmen  begin  to  see 
too  many  does  and  small  deer. 
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Ideally  the  period  of  downward  adjustment  is  that  stage 
during  which  the  deer  manager  applies  his  knowledge  of 
deer  forage  and  deer  numbers,  and  manages  to  bring  the 
two  back  into  a  balance  that  was  upset,  usually,  in  favor  of 
too  many  deer  by  his  lack  of  knowledge  and/or  the  sports- 
man's inability  to  understand  the  factors  involved.  In  achiev- 
ing balance  the  deer  management  program  has  reached  the 
final  or  sustained  yield  period,  in  which  annual  deer  losses 
equal  production  with  deer  populations  at  levels  at  which 
the  amount  of  vegetative  food  removed  annually  is  no  more 
than  that  produced. 

What's  in  store  for  the  1964-65  hunting  season? 

West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  regulations  call  for  an 
additional  week  of  buck  hunting,  the  harvest  should  fall 
between  12  and  14  thousand  providing  good  weather  blesses 
that  all  important  opening  day.  An  as  yet  unknown  factor 
will  be  success  or  failure  of  the  additional  week  in  spread- 


County 

or  City 


Deer  Bear  Turkey   Deer  Bear  Turkey   Deer  Bear  Turkey 
1961-62  1962-63  1963-64 


Lee    65 

Loudoun     201 

Louisa     421 

Lunenburg      34 

Madison     28 

Mathews    105 

Mecklenburg      17 

Middlesex    97 

Montgomery    

Nansemond     182 

Nelson      101 

New    Kent    408 

Newport    News-Hampton  179 

Norfolk 545 

Northumberland     309 

Nottoway    118 

Orange     119 

Page     409 

Patrick      112 

Pittsylvania     9 

Powhatan    163 

Prince     Edward     26 

Prince     George     639 

Princess    Anne    8 

Prince    William    282 

Pulaski     54 

Rappahannock      179 

Richmond     398 

Roanoke     19 

Rockbridge    584 

Rockingham     1,568 

Russell    5 

Scott     280 

Shenandoah    1,779 

Smyth     1,089 

Southampton     1,127 

Spotsylvania      431 

Stafford      683 

Surry     284 

Sussex    728 

Tazewell      39 

Warren     488 

Washington     288 

Westmoreland     229 

Wise     176 

Wythe    504 

York     397 

TOTALS  32,882 
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25 
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60 
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24 
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36 
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417 
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599 
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18 
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15 

1,609 

80 

495 

84 

464 

46 

62 

646 

88 

799 

37 

46 

798 

31 
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12 
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88 

645 
165 
275 
171 
223 
67 
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79 

694 
115 
301 
174 
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84 

33 

290 

11 

304 
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11 

386 
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3,811 

38,836 

339 

3,065 

38,377 
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Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
Generally,    where   habitat   changes  have    led   to   increased    deer    popula- 
tions, the  turkeys  which  thrive   best  in   maturing    hardwood   forests   have 
suffered. 


ing  hunter  density  more  uniformly  over  the  two-week  period. 
Usually  the  more  hunters  in  an  area  at  a  given  time,  the 
better  the  deer  are  moved  around  and  the  higher  the  harvest. 
If  the  extra  week  reduces  hunter  concentrations  during  the 
first  day  and  week,  then  a  harvest  similar  to  last  year's  or 
possibly  somewhat  smaller  may  occur. 

East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  there  has  been  a  tightening  of 
regulations  in  many  of  the  Piedmont  counties.  This  restric- 
tion will  reduce  the  eastern  deer  harvest  below  that  of  the 
1963-64  kill.  An  eastern  harvest  of  around  20,000  deer  still 
is  expected,  however,  with  a  state-wide  harvest  of  over 
30,000  deer  estimated  for  the  fifth  straight  year. 

Generally,  in  counties  where  recent  forest  management 
practices  have  favored  increasing  deer  populations,  the  wild 
turkey  populations  have  suffered.  Additionally,  I  cannot 
see  how  the  wild  turkey  can  help  but  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  increasing  use  of  crop  insecticides,  since  the  wild 
turkey  is  so  dependent  upon  insect  food  during  the  summer 
period.  As  usual,  the  wild  turkey  harvest  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  success  of  the  hatching  season.  Early  hatching 
success  reports  are  contradictory  and  no  significant  trend 
can  be  clearly  defined  based  upon  them.  The  additional 
early  two  weeks  of  wild  turkey  hunting  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  should  increase  the  western  harvest,  and  the  state- 
wide kill  may  exceed  2,000  this  year. 

Black  bear  harvests  continue  to  fluctuate  with  the  acorn 
crops,  with  last  year's  record  occurring  during  an  excellent 
mast  year.  Early  mast  reports  indicate  poor  and  spotty  acorn 
production  in  western  Virginia.  If  this  proves  accurate  the 
bear  harvest  should  decrease  to  around  200  in  1964-65. 


The   black  bear   population   has   been   holding   up  well    in  the  mountains. 
The    annual    harvest    fluctuates    with    the    acorn    crop. 

Photo  by  M.  E.  Jacobs 
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By  BOB  GOOCH 
Troy 


TittKLE 


BOWHUNTING  tackle.  Two  action-packed  words  loaded 
with  suggestions  for  outdoor  activity.  Hunting?  They 
say  so.  Fishing?  The  word  "tackle"  implies  this. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  archery  is  a  many  dimen- 
sioned sport  that  permits  the  properly  equipped  bowbender 
to  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  hunting  and  fishing  pur- 
suits. His  season  is  year  'round  with  varmints,  carp,  bull- 
frogs and  targets  getting  his  attention  when  the  seasons  are 
closed  on  the  game  species.  And  for  a  month  each  autumn 
he  gets  the  Old  Dominion  hunting  grounds  all  for  himself 
as  he  slants  his  hunting  arrows  toward  deer,  bear  and  squir- 
rels. 

But  he  does  have  to  be  properly  equipped,  and  perhaps 
some  advice  from  one  who  has  assembled  his  tackle  by  the 
trial  and  error  method  will  help. 

The  first  item  of  tackle  the  prospective  bowhunter  con- 
siders is.  quite  naturally,  the  bow.  It's  the  most  expensive 
part  of  his  equipment,  and  if  he  makes  the  correct  choice 
here,  the  rest  more  or  less  falls  in  line. 

The  usual  choice  of  the  modern  day  bowhunter  is  a 
laminated  wood  and  Fiberglas  hunting  bow  of  recurve  de- 
sign. Such  bows  are  well  constructed,  very  effective  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  eye.  They  are  tough  and  require  a  minimum 
of  care.  Most  sporting  goods  stores  carry  them,  and  they 
range  in  price  from  approximately  S15  to  in  excess  of 
SIOO.  Any  quality  bow  will  have  an  arrow  rest,  a  recessed 
section  above  the  bow  grip  where  the  arrow  rests  at  the  draw. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  need  for  stealth  in  bowhunting,  the 
bow  should  be  a  fairly  short  one — for  ease  in  moving 
through  brush  and  for  convenience  in  .shooting  from  any 
position.  A  long  bow-  is  awkward  to  handle  in  a  kneeling  or 
sitting  position. 

Draw  weights  range  from  about  20  to  70  pounds.  The 
most  common  mistake  of  the  beginner  is  to  overload  himself 
with  power.  He  can  be  overbowed  just  as  the  firearms  hunt- 
er can  be  overgunned,  and  the  consequences  can  be  just 
as  disastrous.  For  the  average  hunter  limiting  himself  to 
Virginia  and  eastern  game,  a  weight  of  40  to  45  pounds  is 
sufficient.  In  the  Old  Dominion  the  only  legal  requirement  is 
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that  the  bow  must  be  capable  of  shooting  the  arrow  being 
used  125  yards. 

Arrows  should  be  carefully  selected,  spined  to  the  power 
of  the  bow,  and  of  the  proper  length  for  the  bowman's  draw. 
If  the  arrow  is  too  light  for  the  bow,  its  release  will  put 
too  much  bend  into  the  arrow  and  hamper  its  flight.  The 
salesman  from  whom  arrows  are  purchased  should  be  able 
to  help  here.  The  proper  draw  length  is  the  distance  between 
the  bowhand  fully  extended  and  the  drawhand  at  the  point 
of  draw,  plus  a  couple  of  inches  to  extend  the  arrowhead  well 
beyond  the  arrow  rest  on  the  bow. 

Arrows  are  made  of  wood  (cedar),  Fiberglas  and  alumi- 
num. Cedar  arrows  probably  lead  in  popularity,  but  Fiber- 
glas is  winning  the  favor  of  many  bowbenders.  Aluminum 
ones  are  expensive.  Glass  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  its 
straightness,  while  wood  may  develop  a  set. 

The  selection  of  arrowheads  depends  upon  the  game  the 
archer  plans  to  hunt. 

Deer  are  the  favorite  quarry  of  most  bowhunters  and 
whitetail  hunting  calls  for  broadheads.  Broadheads  may 
have  2,  3  or  4  edges,  but  the  important  thing  is  to  keep 
them  razor  sharp.  They  kill  by  bleeding.  Broadheads  are 
also  the  proper  choice  for  bear  and  larger  varmints  such 
as  woodchucks.  In  Virginia  broadheads  must  be  at  least 
yp  inches  wide. 

For  small  game,  and  squirrels  in  particular,  blunt  heads 
should  be  used.  These  heads  kill  by  shock  instead  of  by 
bleeding.  Most  bowbenders  prefer  hard  rubber  blunts 
which  slip  on  the  tip  of  the  arrow.  If  the  tip  is  broken,  the 
blunt  may  be  removed  and  reseated.  Plastic  blunts  are  be- 
coming popular  and  many  veteran  hunters  use  empty  38 
cartridges  which  can  be  fitted  to  the  tip  of  the  arrow. 

When  shooting  into  the  air  at  squirrels  or  game  in 
flight,  arrows  equipped  with  flu-flu  fletchings  should  be 
used.  Such  fletchings  are  larger  than  the  conventional  type 
feathers  and  their  purpose  is  to  slow  the  arrow  down  so 
it  will  not  travel  a  great  distance  and  be  lost  or  difficult 
to  retrieve. 

All  feather  fletchings  should  be  sprayed  with  silicone 
to  give  them  protection  from  the  weather. 

The  newcomer  to  the  bowhunting  game  may  wonder  how 
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many  arrows  he  should  purchase.  As  he  learns  the  game  and 
refines  his  technique,  he  will  acquire  a  large  collection  of 
arrows  of  various  designs,  but  initially  a  half  dozen  will 
suffice  for  hunting  purposes. 

Arrows,  of  course,  have  to  be  transported  while  in  the 
field  and  for  this  purpose  a  quiver  is  needed.  The  choice 
may  be  a  bow  quiver,  a  back  or  shoulder  quiver  or  a  hip 
quiver  that  is  gaining  followers. 

For  hunting,  the  shoulder  quiver  is  awkward,  as  it  catch- 
es in  brush  and  arrows  are  difficult  to  remove  from  it.  The 
hip  style  is  popular  as  the  arrows  are  handy  and  the 
quiver  can  be  swung  around  in  back  of  the  hunter  as  he 
moves  through  heavy  brush. 

The  bow  quiver  is  a  good  hunting  choice.  It  will  hold 
only  6  or  8  arrows,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  a  day  of 
hunting.  It  fits  on  the  limbs  of  the  bow  so  the  arrows  are 
very  accessible.  And  being  fastened  to  the  bow  the  arrows  do 
not  present  an  additional  brush  problem  as  the  hunter  moves 
through  the  heavy  thickets  in  which  game  loves  to  hang  out. 
The  bow  quiver  can  be  an  inexpensive  one  that  slides  over 
the  limbs  of  the  bow,  or  a  few  more  dollars  will  purchase 
one  that  can  be  quickly  clamped  to  the  bow  or  easily  re- 
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moved  while  the  bow  is  being  used  for  target  practice. 

Because  the  bow  quiver  has  limited  capacity,  the  bow- 
man will  eventually  want  a  shoulder  or  hip  quiver  for  the 
storage  of  his  arrows  as  his  collection  grows. 

Equipped  with  a  bow,  arrows  and  a  quiver,  the  bow- 
bender,  after  a  few  practice  rounds,  can  head  for  the  hard- 
woods. But  he  should  add  a  few  inexpensive  accessories. 

A  bow  is  a  beautiful  display  of  craftsmanship  and  its 
gracefulness  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  archery.  But  such 
shining  beauty  can  spell  doom  for  the  hunter  and  he 
should  add  a  cloth  bow  cover  to  slip  over  the  limbs  of  his 
bow.  The  cover  will  kill  the  glare,  protect  the  bow  from 
scratches  and  help  deaden  the  twang  of  the  released  bow- 
string. 

A  broken  or  accidentally  cut  bowstring  can  ruin  a  hunt, 
so  an  extra  one  should  always  be  carried.  Both  strings  need 
a  nocking  point  so  that  the  arrow  will  be  nocked  at  the 
same  point  at  each  shot.  This  can  be  a  small  piece  of  tape 
or  rod  winding  silk,  but  I  prefer  the  rubber  nocking  points 
that  slide  over  the  bowstring.  They  not  only  mark  the  point 
distinctly,  but  the  heavy  rubber  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
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glove  on  the  drawhand.  A  glove  adds  clumsiness  as  it  re- 
moves the  sensitive  feel  of  the  fingers. 

A  pair  of  brush  buttons,  inexpensive  rubber  beads  that 
fit  over  each  end  of  the  bowstring,  will  keep  brush  from 
catching  between  the  bow  and  its  string.  In  addition  they 
serve  to  soften  the  twang  of  the  string. 

A  released  bowstring  striking  a  bare  or  lightly  clothed 
forearm  can  be  painful.  A  leather  armguard  that  can  be 
strapped  just  above  the  wrist  will  protect  the  arm  and  should 
be  a  part  of  every  bowhunter's  tackle.  And  if  the  bowstring 
is  not  fitted  with  rubber  nocking  points  as  described  above, 
a  three  finger  glove  for  the  drawing  hand  will  be  needed  to 
protect  the  fingers. 

Finally,  clothing  is  probably  more  important  to  the 
bowhunter  than  to  the  average  firearms  hunter.  The  reason 
is  the  relatively  limited  range  of  his  weapon  as  compared 
to  most  hunting  arms.  This  factor  requires  the  ambitious 
bowhunter  to  master  the  fundamentals  of  still  hunting  and 
concealment.  His  clothing  must  blend  with  his  surroundings. 

Since  the  bow  season  falls  during  the  autumn  when  the 
foliage  is  a  mixture  of  colors,  camouflage  clothing  is  a 
good  bet.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  parka  type  shirt 
that  can  be  worn  over  conventional  hunting  clothes,  or  the 
preference  may  be  a  complete  hunting  outfit — trousers, 
jacket  and  cap  or  hat.  This  is  mostly  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  but  all  such  clothing  has  a  hard  finish  that  will 
require  several  washings  to  eliminate.  The  hard  finish  is 
noisy  in  the  brush  and  should  be  softened  before  being 
worn,  in  whitetail  country  particularly. 

These  are  the  specialized  items 
the  bowhunter  needs.  As  he  gains 
experience  he  can  make  such  mod- 
ifications as  his  own  experiences, 
likes  and  dislikes  dictate.  In  addi- 
tion he  will  continue  to  use  his  old 
familiar  gear  such  as  binoculars, 
knives,  compass  and  other  items 
that  are  already  an  integral  part 
of  his  hunting  outfit. 
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THE  PROS  AND  THE  CONS 


By  Doctor  GEORGE  W.  CORNWELL 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 


A  MONTH  or  so  ago  we  discussed,  in  a  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  Wildlife  Report,  the  importance  of 
hunting,  both  as  a  valuable  form  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  as  a  contributor  to  the  total  economy.  A  reader 
has  made  some  thought  provoking  comments  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  many.  He  said:  "I  read,  with  interest,  the  VPI 
Wildlife  Report.  I  am  prompted  to  write  you  because  of  the 
purely  positive  plug  you  made  for  hunting  and  hunters,  with 
no  mention  of  the  negative  side  of  this  matter.  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  following  views  are  shared  by  many  and  ac- 
cordingly submit  them  to  you: 

"Point  1.  The  annual  seasonal  blitz  on  defenseless  wildlife 
by  hordes  of  hunters  is  a  national  scandal.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate issue  of  licenses  shows  up  in  the  number  of  human  vic- 
tims 'accidentally'  killed  or  wounded  each  hunting  season. 
There  is  no  restriction  on  either  the  number,  or  the  mental 
or  physical  competence  of  hunters." 

While  it  is  true  that  15  million  hunters  set  out  each  sea- 
son to  kill  many  different  kinds  of  game  animals,  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  their  hunting  is  a  true  national  scandal.  After 
all,  one  in  every  five  men  hunts,  and  this  proportion  or  high- 
er have  been  hunting  ever  since  we  became  a  nation,  and 
species  that  are  hunted  have  shown  an  amazing  facility  for 
avoiding  the  hunter  and  reproducing  their  kind.  It  is  true 
that  the  larger,  more  wide-ranging,  and  wilderness-dwelling 
animals  can  be  overhunted  and  lost  from  an  area.  As  for 
hunting  accidents,  we  can  be  sure  that  any  time  15  million 
of  us  leave  our  homes  for  out-of-doors,  a  certain  number 
will  be  killed  and  injured.  The  truth  is  that  in  any  one  hunt- 
ing season,  about  one  hunter  in  every  20,000  is  going  to  be 
injured  in  a  hunting  accident,  and  one  in  every  100,000 
killed. 

"Point  2.  Barbarous  slow  death  and  cruelty  is  inflicted 
on  many  of  the  animal  victims  which,  though  fatally  wound- 
ed, escape  capture.  The  recent  trend  to  bow  and  arrow 
hunting  has  greatly  multiplied  the  cases." 

There  is  no  denying  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  animals 
shot  at  are  injured  and  escape  only  to  die  from  their  wounds. 
Studies  of  crippling  in  waterfowl  suggest  that  somewhere 
near  20  per  cent  of  the  ducks  shot  at  are  fatally  wounded 
but  escape  to  die  as  cripples.  This  percentage  is  much  lower 
for  other  and  more  easily  killed  animals.  Hunting  with  dogs 
greatly  reduces  the  loss  through  crippling.  While  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  seriously  wounded  wildlife  suffer,  we 
do  know  that  most  warm-blooded  animals  when  badly  in- 
jured go  into  a  deep  shock  from  which  they  never  recover 
consciousness.  They  probably  feel  no  pain  when  in  shock.  No 
real  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  bow  and  arrow  hunting 
drastically  increases  the  number  of  cripples.  Furthermore, 
while  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow  is  dramatically  increas- 
ing, it  still  involves  a  relatively  small  number  of  hunters. 

"Point  3.  The  term  'sport'  applied  to  hunting  is  a  con- 
temptible misnomer.  It  would  be  sport  if  the  animal  could 
also  stalk  and  shoot  a  hunter  on  equal  terms.  How  many 
'sporting'  hunters  would  there  be  on  those  terms?" 

I,  for  one,  would  probably  not  hunt  if  the  game  animal 
could  shoot  back.  Having  experienced  this  kind  of  hunting 


during  my  infantry  days  in  Korea,  I  would  hesitate  to 
categorize  it  as  a  sport.  The  dictionary  defines  sport  as  a 
recreational  pastime  pursued  in  the  open  air  and  having  an 
athletic  character.  This  does  seem  to  adequately  describe  the 
act  of  the  hunter.  I  think  most  nonhunters  fail  to  realize 
that  more  hunters  come  home  without  any  game  than  shoot 
their  limit,  and  that  more  deer  hunters  are  unsuccessful  than 
successful  in  bagging  a  deer.  Again,  most  game  animals  are 
quite  skillful  at  avoiding  the  hunter.  Because  of  this  skill, 
they  have  been  able  to  survive  many  centuries  of  being 
hunted   by   man. 

"Point  4.  Economic  significance  of  hunting  is  relatively 
picayune.  No  one  in  this  land  is  now  dependent  on  wild 
game  for  his  table  meat.  It  is  stringy  and  unpalatable  any- 
way." 

On  a  national  basis,  hunters  spend  about  $iy^  billion  for 
the  goods  and  services  required  to  go  hunting.  The  average 
hunter  spends  about  S80  a  year  for  his  13  days  of  hunting. 
Our  economy  could  certainly  survive  if  hunting  were  eli- 
minated, but  does  this  justify  considering  the  economic  con- 
tribution of  hunting  as  picayune?  If  the  millions  of  pounds 
of  meat  from  game  animals  was  denied  those  that  eat  it, 
probably  no  one  would  starve  to  death.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  wild  animals  as  a  source  of  food  are  not  im- 
portant. Many  of  the  9.3  million  poverty  families  live  on 
rural  lands.  I  think  a  study  of  their  food  habits  would  show 
that  wildlife  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  total 
amount  of  fresh  meat  eaten.  As  for  game  meat  being  stringy 
and  unpalatable,  this  is  certainly  a  matter  of  personal  taste 
and  one  can  find  many  that  would  debate  either  case. 
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Probably  because  his  correspondent  did  not  make  a  point 
of  it.  Doctor  Cornwell  did  not  comment  on  one  of  the  most 
important  effects  which  hunting  has  upon  wildlife  preserva- 
tion and  management — namely,  providing  the  funds  that 
make  wildlife  research,  land  acquisition,  habitat  improve- 
ment and  protection  possible. 

Without  the  sportsman's  license  money,  there  would  be 
no  funds  for  the  law  enforcement  which  provides  an  even 
greater  degree  of  protection  for  many  nongame  species 
than  for  those  game  birds  and  animals  for  which  limited 
open  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  allowed. 

Sportsmen  contribute  directly  to  the  acquisition  and  im- 
provement of  land  for  ivildlife  every  time  they  buy  a  firearm, 
or  fire  a  shell,  and  all  ivildlife — not  just  game,  but  all  wild- 
life— benefits  thereby.  Effective  wildlife  management  tech- 
niques that  are  applied  both  to  public  and  private  lands 
have  been  developed  through  research  supported  almost  ex- 
clusively by  revenues  from  various  hunting  licenses,  stamps 
and  permits. 

Sportsmen  contribute  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  wildlife  conservation,  because  they  find  that  hunting  of- 
fers something  well  worth  paying  for.  A  great  many  non- 
hunters  find  other  ways  of  enjoying  and  benefiting  from 
wildlife  resources.  But  without  the  incentive  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hunt  a  few  days  each  fall,  who  would  pay  the  bill? 
— Editor 
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LIMITED  SALT  GOOD  FOR  BACK  BAY  WILDLIFE.  Salt  concentration  of  up  to  10  per  cent  of  sea 
strength  appears  to  be  a  good  compromise  in  stimulating  waterfowl  food  production 
without  hurting  bass  fishing  in  Back  Bay,  according  to  the  results  of  a  6-year 
cooperative  biological  investigation  conducted  by  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
Game  Commissions  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  A  breach  in  the 
barrier  dunes  during  the  storm  of  March  7,  1962,  introduced  large  quantities  of 
sea  water  into  Back  Bay  while  the  study  was  in  progress,  allowing  careful 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  salinities  on  aquatic  plants  and  animals. 

It  was  long  suspected,  and  confirmed  by  the  study,  that  small  amounts  of  salt  water 

stimulated  aquatic  plant  growth  including  many  species  attractive  to  waterfowl. 
It  was  found  the  major  benefit  of  the  salt  was  in  accelerating  the  settling  of 
suspended  silt.  The  resulting  clear  water  allowed  good  penetration  of  sunlight 
which  stimulated  plant  growth.  So  far,  the  optimum  salinity  for  plant  growth 
seems  to  be  from  10  to  15  per  cent  sea  strength. 

Since  sport  fishing  in  Back  Bay  is  primarily  for  fresh  water  fish,  it  was  essential  to 
know  the  effects  of  salinity  on  largemouth  bass.  Laboratory  and  field  studies 
indicate  that,  although  adult  largemouths  can  tolerate  higher  salinities,  their 
successful  reproduction  is  greatly  reduced  by  salinities  in  excess  of  10  per 
cent  sea  strength.  Lesser  concentrations  seemed  to  have  little  effect. 

Studies  of  the  high  salinities  introduced  by  storms  indicated  that  salinities  greater  than 
35  per  cent  sea  strength  killed  plants,  and  salinities  over  40  per  cent  sea 
strength  killed  fish.  It  was  also  found  that  sea  water  would  have  to  be  adequately 
mixed  and  dispersed  throughout  the  bay  without  allowing  high  concentration  of 
salt  water  in  any  one  area.  Whether  such  controlled  introductions  are  practical 
or  feasible  can  be  determined  only  through  careful  study  by  qualified  hydro- 
logists  and  engineers,  the  committee  concluded. 


GAME  COMMISSION  ADDS  TO  LITTLE  NORTH  MOUNTAIN  AREA.  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  has  completed  the  purchase  of  5,606  acres  adjacent  to  its  Little 
North  Mountain  and  Goshen  Wildlife  Management  Areas.  The  addition  of  the  tract 
purchased  from  George  A.  Lear,  Jr.,  gives  the  Commission  a  nearly  continuous 
tract  of  32,209  acres  in  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  Counties.  The  new  land  is 
scheduled  to  open  along  with  the  existing  areas  for  hunting  this  fall. 

Being  similar  to  the  Commission's  Goshen  Area,  the  new  section  is  rough  and  steep,  but 
offers  good  deer  and  grouse  hunting  along  with  good  areas  for  turkeys  and 
squirrels.  About  one-fifth  of  the  area  was  recently  logged  and  the  remainder  is 
in  various  stages  of  regrowth  with  some  sections  of  mature  timber. 

Access  to  the  new  section  will  be  limited  this  fall,  but  the  Commission  hopes  to  acquire 
additional  right-of-way  and  construct  new  access  roads  before  another  hunting 
season  rolls  around.  The  combined  state-owned  acreage  in  the  two  counties  has 
been  placed  under  the  direction  of  Game  Refuge  Supervisor  John  M.  Wade  who  was 
reassigned  from  the  position  of  Game  Manager.  The  new  tract  will  be  included  in 
overall  wildlife  development  plans  for  the  combined  area. 
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HOW  TO  CLEAN  A 


By  joe  van  WORMER 


THE  Canada  goose,  an  admirable 
l)ird  highly  respected  by  sports- 
men   everywhere,    is    a    faithful 
mate  and  a  protective  parent.  He  is 
also  a  very  clean  bird. 

Evervone  has.  of  course,  watched 
birds  bathe  in  roadside  puddles  or 
man-made  bird  baths.  A  Canada 
goose  goes  through  much  the  same 
antics  but.  in  his  case,  he  needs  a 
lot  of  water  to  do  it  in.  A  Canada 
goose  obviously  enjoys  his  bath.  He 
splashes  water  with  great  abandon 
and  cavorts  about  the  bathing  place. 
The  fun  he  has  is  better  shown  by 
pictures  than  told. 


When    a    goose    decides   to   take    a    bath    he    turns    all    the    way    over    and    flounders    about,    his    big 
blacit   feet   flailing    at  the   air.   He's   washing    his    back. 


To  wash  a  wing  and  a  side  the  goose  starts  a  maneuver  with  a  decided   list  to  starboard   and    paddles  furiously  around   in   a  circle,    looking   sonnewhat  like 


Next  comes  the  cleaning 


GOOSE 


(Left)     Next     comes     much 
rolling  and  splashing  about. 


(Right)   In  a  flurry  of  wings 

and   spray  the  goose   rights 

himself. 


boat  with  a  jammed  rudder 


dual  wing  and  tail  feathers,  for  which  a  long  neck  comes  in  handy.  Finally  comes  the  luxurious  stretch — or  maybe    he   is    just    beating    out   the   excess  water. 


Recreational  Use  of  the  North  River 
Area,  George  Washington  National  Forest 

By  CHARLES  T.  CUSHWA^  and  BURD  S.  McGINNES^ 


HOW  much  use  is  being  made  of  this  ranger  district 
or  that  game  management  unit?  Which  recreation 
areas  are  receiving  the  most  use?  Who  is  using  this 
area?  When  do  they  come?  Where  are  they  from?  What 
are  their  needs? 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  working  with  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  de- 
veloped a  way  for  finding  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions. The  North  River  section  of  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest  was  chosen  as  a  study  area  because  it  offered 
an  excellent  variety  of  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
and  was  near  several  large  metropolitan  areas. 

Situated  in  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia,  and  Rock- 
ingham, Highland,  and  Augusta  Counties  of  Virginia,  the 
area  can  be  reached  by  a  good  system  of  highways  from 
several  directions.  In  addition,  the  area  has  almost  30  miles 
of  heavily  stocked  trout  water,  and  virtually  all  of  the  100 
square  miles  supports  good  populations  of  deer,  bear,  turkey, 
grouse,  and  squirrel.  Hunting  and  fishing  access  is  good, 
with  45  miles  of  all-weather  Forest  Service  roads,  10  miles 
of  State-maintained  paved  roads,  25  miles  of  hunter  access 
jeep  roads,  and  90  miles  of  foot  trails.  Also,  the  area  con- 
tained five  developed  sites,  all  with  camping  and  picnicking 
facilities,  and  one  natural  area  with  an  elaborate  trail 
shelter.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  privately  owned 
camps  that  are  used  year-round. 

We  selected  one  full  year,  starting  in  June  1961,  to  study 
the  recreation  uses  and  users  of  the  North  River  Area.  In- 
formation was  obtained  by  periodically  blocking  various 
roads  and  trails,  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and  stop- 
ping only  parties  leaving  the  study  area.  We  asked  ques- 
tions about  the  type  and  amount  of  use  that  individuals  had 
made  of  the  area  since  their  last  entry.  We  also  gathered 
information  about  age,  number  of  dependents,  occupation, 
education,  income,  number  of  previous  visits,  and  distance 
from  home. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  1,532  parties  were  con- 
tacted; information  from  these  interviews  yielded  an  esti- 
mate of  833,314  man-hours  of  total  use.  Recreation  use  was 
by  far  the  most  important  part,  making  up  83  percent  of  the 
yearly  total.  This  amounted  to  nearly  20  man-hours  of 
recreation  use  per  acre  per  day  throughout  the  1-year  study 
period.  Total  recreation  use  was  divided  into  three  major 
categories:  privately  owned  camps,  developed  sites  (sites 
having  camping  and  picnicking  facilities),  and  undeveloped 
forest  areas   (land  without  man-made  facilities) .  We  found 


IWildlife    Biologist,    Southeastern    Forest    Experiment    Station,    Forest 
Service,  USDA,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

2Leader,   Virginia   Cooperative  Wildlife   Research   Unit,   Virginia   Poly- 
technic Institute,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 


that  developed  area  camping  and  undeveloped  area  hunting 
were  the  two  most  important  types  of  recreation  activity  in 
North  River. 

We  also  found  some  useful  information  when  we  ex- 
amined the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  used  the  area. 
Based  on  relations  to  use,  we  found  the  most  important  char- 
acteristics of  users  of  the  North  River  Area  were  these: 
distance  lived  from  the  area,  age  of  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, education,  occupation,  and  income.  And,  according  to 
results  from  national  recreation  surveys,  these  factors  (at 
least  in  part)  determine  or  are  related  to  the  time  a  family 
or  an  individual  spends  in  pursuit  of  favored  outdoor  recre- 
ation activities. 

People  using  the  North  River  Area  apparently  belonged 
to  two  distinct  groups:  those  living  less  than  50  miles  from 
the  area,  and  those  living  more  than  50  miles  from  the  area. 
Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  campers  who  used  the  developed 
areas  lived  over  50  miles  from  North  River;  85  percent  of 
the  picnickers  lived  less  than  50  miles  from  the  area.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  the  hunters  traveled  distances  greater  than  50 
miles,  whereas  only  10  percent  of  the  fishermen  traveled 
more  than  50  miles.  In  addition,  79  percent  of  the  sight- 
seers traveled  less  than  50  miles  to  reach  the  area. 

Very  interesting  differences  between  groups  of  users 
could  be  seen  when  we  sorted  them  by  age.  Seventy-two  per- 
cent of  the  campers  were  over  40  years  of  age,  but  only  46 
percent  of  the  picnickers  were  in  this  age  group;  35  percent 
of  the  hunters  were  over  40  years  old;  38  percent  of  the 
fishermen  and  37  percent  of  the  sightseers  were  also  over  40. 
These  figures  are  similar  to  nation-wide  recreation  surveys 
that  showed,  logically,  that  the  more  active  types  of  recre- 
ation were  associated  with  a  younger  age  group. 

Because  it  was  a  major  use  in  North  River,  we  were 
particularly  interested  in  hunting.  We  examined  hunters,  as 
a  group,  to  see  if  there  were  differences  in  personal  char- 
acteristics which  may  be  of  importance  in  the  management 
of  North  River.  In  our  sample  of  324  individuals  who  hunted 
(which  was  taken  throughout  the  hunting  season),  77  per- 
cent were  primarily  hunting  deer,  8  percent  were  mainly 
hunting  bear,  7  percent  turkey,  6  percent  grouse,  and  2 
percent  other  small  game.  We  found  that  more  than  45 
percent  of  the  deer  and  grouse  hunters  lived  over  50  miles 
from  North  River,  whereas  only  28  percent  of  the  bear 
hunters  and  16  percent  of  the  turkey  hunters  lived  this  far 
from  the  area.  Over  55  percent  of  all  the  hunters  were  under 
40  years  of  age.  Rather  interestingly,  21  percent  of  the 
grouse  hunters  had  completed  4  years  of  college,  but  only 
4  percent  of  the  hunters  of  other  game  had  completed  4 
years  of  college.  It  was  also  interesting  that  a  higher  per- 
centage of  farmers  hunt  bear  and  turkey  than  any  other 
game.  People  with  professional  occupations  hunted  grouse 
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Camping  site  in  North 
River  area  on  opening  day 
oi  last  hunting  season.  De- 
veloped facilities  were 
available  to  accommodate 
only    10  families. 


more  than  any  other  type  of  game,  and  all  other  hunters 
were  interested  in  deer,  grouse,  turkey,  and  bear  (in  that 
order) . 

We  found  that  74  percent  of  the  folks  using  North  River 
visited  only  once  a  year,  and  that  9  percent  visited  the  area 
more  than  ten  times  a  year.  We  also  found  that  length  of 
stay  varied  by  the  number  of  previous  visits.  Fishermen,  for 
example,  tended  to  remain  longer  the  more  frequently  they 
visited  the  area. 

Thus,  knowledge  of  the  great  popularity  of  deer  hunting, 
and  that  deer  hunters  come  from  great  distances,  have  im- 
portant management  implications,  especially  in  planning 
new  camping  facilities.  We  also  know  that  greatest  pressure 


for  camping  facilities  during  other  periods  of  the  year  is 
likely  to  come  from  cities  located  many  miles  from  North 
River,  where  very  rapid  increases  in  populations  are  taking 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  we  suspect  that  day  uses,  such 
as  picnicking  and  fishing,  which  we  found  are  largely 
coming  from  local  rural  areas,  are  less  likely  to  increase  in 
the  years  ahead.  It  is  clear  that  what  people  do,  where  they 
come  from,  and  what  their  needs  may  be  are  all  factors 
that  weigh  heavily  in  deciding  how  areas  like  North  River 
should  be  managed  and  developed.  Although  this  study  was 
a  pilot  project,  it  can  and  will  be  repeated  in  other  im- 
portant forest  areas  to  provide  sound  information  to  plan 
for  the  years  ahead. 


CROSS  YOUR  HEART? 


(Reprinted    from    Kentucky    Happy    Hunting    Ground,    courtesy 
Kentucky   Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources.) 


THE  fish  management  crew  of  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife   Resources  has  more  "experiences"   than 
any  other  one  group  with  the  Department.  Some  of  the 
stories  they  tell  can  be  believed,  if  you'll  stretch  your  im- 
agination,  and    others,    well,    they're    best   left   untold.    But 
one  that  got  support  from  its  source  is  worth  repeating. 

Seems  like  Joe  Arnett  and  Buck  Shimfessel  were  return- 
ing to  Kentucky  from  Paint  Bank,  Virginia,  with  a  truck  load 
of  trout.  They  stopped  off  at  Rip's  Restaurant  in  Louisa  and 
the  Department  insignia  on  their  shirts  attracted  some  at- 
tention. A  man  sidled  up  to  them  and  introduced  himself  as 
a  devoted  fisherman  who  has  fished  Dewey  Lake  intensively 
and  extensively  for  the  past  few  years.  One  day,  he  said,  he 
was  on  a  point  casting.  No  luck  for  a  long  time  but  as  he 
would  cast  he  kept  an  eye  peeled  on  a  couple  of  scuba  divers 
of  the  Department  who  were  working  from  a  raft  nearby. 
Then,  whammo,  the  fisherman  got  a  good  hit. 

He  struggled  and  tugged  and  could  get  but  little  action  out 


of  the  fish.  It  would  move  away  as  the  fisherman  grudgingly 
gave  ground.  He  could  do  nothing  else.  It  must  be  a  whop- 
per, he  reasoned,  as  the  fish  became  stationary  and  he  could 
do  nothing  with  it.  Tug  as  he  might,  he  could  not  get  ac- 
tion from  the  fish. 

He  called  to  the  scuba  divers  and  told  them  his  plight. 
They  agreed  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  and  find  out  just 
what  the  fisherman  had  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The 
diver  reappeared  right  away  and  called  to  the  fisherman 
to  bring  him  a  hammer.  Why  a  hammer? 

Well,  said  the  scuba  diver,  you've  got  the  biggest  and,  I 
believe,  the  smartest  black  bass  I've  ever  encountered.  Re- 
member when  we  placed  old  car  bodies  on  the  bottom  of 
this  lake  as  a  haven  for  fish?  Well,  this  bass  is  making 
good  use  of  one.  He  has  entered  one  of  those  car  bodies, 
rolled  the  windows  up  and  the  only  way  I  can  get  him  out 
for  you  is  to  break  out  the  window  with  a  hammer. 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 


register  in  person  at  the  area  headquarters.  Those  hunters 
having  advance  reservations  for  the  day  will  draw  for 
blinds  first.  Blinds  remaining  vacant  then  will  be  assigned 
to  other  hunters,  in  the  order  in  which  chey  arrive  and 
register. 

There  is  one  important  difference,  in  the  way  hunting  is 
to  be  managed,  between  the  Trojan  and  Pocahontas  areas. 
Some  hunters  will  prefer  to  use  their  own  boats  and  decoys, 
while  others,  especially  those  who  have  to  travel  the  greatest 
distances  to  get  to  Back  Bay,  will  prefer  to  have  a  guide 
furnish  boat,  rig  and  other  usual  services.  Furthermore, 
while  the  Trojan  area  point  blinds  can  be  reached  by  boat 
by  following  a  safe  in-shore  route,  the  Pocahontas  area  will 
be  accessible  only  via  a  much  longer  and  sometimes  much 
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It  was  a  busy  autumn  on  the  Commission's  new  waterfowl  management 
areas.  Construction  facilities  at  the  Hog  Island  Refuge  on  the  James 
were  used  to  build  comfortable  shooting  boxes,  which  were  transported 
by  truck  and  boat  to  selected  blind  sites  on  the  Trojan  and   Pocahontas 

marshes. 


Stinger  Point,  on  the  Pocahontas  area,  long  famous  as  one  of  the 
best  diving  duck  shooting  points  on  the  Bay.  Northeast  Point,  on  the 
same    property,    has    a    special    reputation    among    canvasback    hunters. 


rougher  boat  ride  across  open  water.  Because  of  these  con- 
ditions, hunting  parties  who  use  the  Trojan  area  will  be 
assigned  a  blind,  for  a  $3.00  fee,  and  permitted  to  hunt  on 
their  own,  using  their  own  boats  and  decoys,  while  those 
who  hunt  the  Pocahontas  will  be  furnished  with  boats,  rigs 
and  qualified  guides  for  which  they  will  pay  $20.00  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $3.00  blind  fee. 

Rules  have  been  kept  as  simple  as  possible.  Hunting  will 
be  permitted  only  from  blinds  built  by  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  and  before  any  person  may 
hunt  he  must  be  assigned  one  of  these  blinds  by  an  author- 
ized Commission  representative.  All  hunters  must  check  into 
and  out  of  the  areas  through  the  established  checking  station, 
and  no  one  may  enter  or  leave  the  areas  but  once  during  the 
day. 

Applications  for  advance  reservations  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  check  for  the  $3.00  blind  fee,  made  payable  to 
the  Treasurer  of  Virginia.  Pocahontas  area  hunting  parties 
must  pay  the  additional  $20.00  guide  fee  when  they  check  in. 
The  established  fees  are  party  fees,  which  entitle  hunting 
parties  of  from  one  to  three  persons  to  a  day's  use  of  the 


Shooting    boxes    are    set    securely    in    place    and    expertly    camouflaged.    Primary    and    alternate    blind    sites    have    been    fully    developed    on    the 
Pocahontas  marshes,  since  some  locations  are  best  when  winds  are  from  the    north    and   west,   others   when   it   blows  from    the    south    and    east. 
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Migratory  Waterfowl  Regulations 

AT  A  GLANCE 

Ducks 

*  Season: 

November  14  through  January  2 

**Limit: 

Three  per  day,  including 
not  more  than  2  canvasbacks, 

or  2  redheads,  or  1  of  each ; 

not  more  than  2  wood  ducks ; 
not  more  than  2  mallards. 

Canada  Geese  and  Brant 

(No 

open  season  on  snow  geese) 

*  Season: 

November  7  through  January  15 

**Umit: 

Three  Canada  geese  per  day. 
Six  brant  per  day. 

Mergansers 

*  Season: 

November  14  through  January  2 

**  Limit: 

Five  per  day,  including  not 
more  than  1  hooded  merganser. 

Coots 

*  Season : 

November  14  through  January  2 

**  Limit: 

Ten  per  day. 

NOTE: 

*No  Sunday  hunting.   Shooting 
hours  other  days :  sunrise  to  sunset. 

NO'l'E :        *  *  Possession  limit  after  opening  day : 
one  daily  limit  of  canvasbacks 
and/ or  redheads,  wood  ducks 
and  brant;  two  daily  limits  of  all 
other  species. 
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Pellitory    Point,    a    major   feature    of   the   Trojan    area    shoreline    which   is 

especially    good    for    goose    and    diving    ducic    shooting.    Ponds    on    this 

property  attract  nnany  geese  and  marsh  ducks. 

facilities  provided.  Only  one  person  may  make  the  reserva- 
tion for  each  party,  and  no  person  may  make  more  than 
two  reservations  during  one  hunting  season. 

Rifles  and  pistols  are  prohibited,  and  shotguns  may  be 
loaded  only  in  assigned  blinds  or  when  hunters  are  in  pur- 
suit of  crippled  waterfowl. 

Managed  public  hunting  on  Back  Bay  this  season  is 
going  to  be,  quite  frankly,  an  exciting  and  challenging 
experiment  as  far  as  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  is  concerned,  since  nothing  quite  like  it  has  been 
tried  in  Virginia  before.  But  given  cooperation  and  good 
sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  those  who  will  use  the  new 
public  shooting  facilities  this  first  season,  it  is  an  experi- 
ment that  seems  almost  certain  of  success.  Back  Bay  has  been 
noted  for  its  wildfowling  and  bass  fishing  as  far  back  as  the 
recorded  history  of  the  region  goes.  Assuring  public  access 
to  the  unique  recreational  resources  of  such  an  area  is 
going  to  be  an  achievement  well  worth  the  effort. 

The  blinds  await  the  hunters,  and  all  is  in  readiness. 
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THE  FOUR  HATS  (Continued  from  page  5) 
months  to  follow — and  of  memories — 
memories  of  the  quickly  fading  summer. 
Bass  begin  to  stir  in  the  ponds,  rockfish 
make  tentative  exploratory  runs  up  the 
rivers,  and  bluefish  commence  their  grand 
finale  in  the  Chesapeake  and  along  the 
coast.  At  this  time  the  choice  between  the  fur  felt  and 
the  salt-encrusted  baseball  cap  is  difficult.  A  fellow  could 
use  a  litde  help  at  a  time  like  this,  but  what  happens?  Dove 
season  happens,  that's  what! 

A  happy  solution  would  be  to  fish  in  the  morning  and 
hunt  in  the  afternoon.  This  I  do  when  I  have  free  time. 
If  the  fishing  is  poor  in  the  morning,  the  afternoon  dove 
shoot  looks  better  and  better.  But  in  the  late  afternoon,  as 
the  sun  sinks  in  flames  beyond  the  yonder  cornfield  and  I 

hike  towards  the  car  with 
a  pocketful  of  doves,  I  can't 
help  but  wonder  what  the 
bass  are  doing  about  now. 

Then  comes  October  with 
all  of  the  complications  of 
September  and  more!  False 
albacore  tear  up  tackle  off- 
shore, blues  are  still  waging 
a  stiff  rear-guard  action, 
stripers  are  becoming  more 
resolute  as  they  press  up- 
river,  and  pike  are  now 
racing  bass  for  our  baits. 
The  doves  are  still  going  strong,  of  course,  but  you  think 
you  have  it  whipped.  You've  worked  out  a  schedule — a  good 
one;  that  is,  until  the  archery  deer  season  opens  in  mid- 
month. 

The  Sunday  hunting  law  helps  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. On  Saturday  you  hunt  and  Sunday  you  fish — or  do 
you?  This  kind  of  scheduling  cuts  little  ice  with  the  home 
front.  Church,  the  chores,  and  other  things  compete  for  your 
time.  The  motto  with  the  home  front  is  peace  at  all  costs; 
kitchen  passes  are  hard  to  come  by  and  most  of  us  have 
these  in  addition  to  our  hunting  or  fishing  licenses  in  order 
to  spend  a  day  afield.  So  a  revised  schedule  is  drafted.  On 
Saturday  we  hunt,  or  on  Saturday  we  fish,  or  Saturday  we 
hunt  and  fish,  or  on  Sat.  .  .  .  the  heck  with  it!  No  matter 
what  we  decide  we'll  spend  the  day  wondering  if  we  couldn't 
have  done  better  if  ...  . 

As  if  to  add  salt  to  our  wounds,  November  comes  in 
with  a  rush.  Now  the  bass  and  pike  are  wild,  crappie  have 
ganged  up  on  small  minnow  baits,  the  blues  have  all  but 
gone  but  rockfish  are  busting  everything  in  sight.  The  first 
half  of  dove  season  closes,  the  second  half  to  be  lost  from 
view  in  the  myriad  of  outdoor  action  that  is  December. 
Archery  deer  season  competes  with  fishing  until  mid-month 
when,  like  a  tidal  wave,  the  opening  of  the  general  hunting 
seasons  engulfs  us.  Everything,  save  turkeys  and  dove,  is 
now  open.  The  hats  are  getting  equal  time  now.  In  fact, 
things  are  getting  so  mixed  up  that  fishing  hats  find  them- 
selves hunting  and  the  reverse  is  also  true.  Often  there  is 
so  much  to  do  that  I  feel  like  a  hound  in  a  roomful  of  rab- 
bits— I  don't  know  which  one  to  grab  first. 

For  the  outdoorsman  autumn  is  the  time  of  plenty  and  we 
wish  we  had  plenty  of  time.  But  fall  passes  quickly  and  we 
are  forced  to  cram  all  of  this  action  into  a  few  Saturdays 
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and  a  holiday  or  two.  It  almost  seems  too  cruel  to  be  true. 
Unless  you  can  put  on  a  pair  of  blinkers  and  pursue  your 
favorite  sport  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  you're  lost.  The 
beauty  of  the  Virginia  system  of  simultaneous  open  seasons 
for  big  game  and  small  is  that  each  hunter  can  pursue  his 
favorite  sport  with  a  minimum  of  competition.  The  hunting 
population  is  spread  out  as  each  faction  enjoys  that  brand 
of  sport  that  suits  them  best. 

Unfortunately  I  like  all  brands  of  hunting.  I  can't  con- 
fine my  efforts  within  any  single  area.  Yet  somehow  I 
frequently  get  out  of  step  with  things.  I'm  the  kind  of 
guy  who  loads  his  shotgun  with  buckshot  for  deer  and 
flushes  covey  after  covey  of  quail,  kicks  rabbits  from  be- 
neath every  brushpile,  and  can't  hear  the  deer  for  the 
squirrels.  If  I  forsake  fishing  to  go  duck  hunting,  sure 
as  shooting,  a  school  of  bass  will  trap  a  shoal  of  minnows 
right  in  the  center  of  my  decoys  and  drive  the  ducks  away 
and  me  crazy.  If  I  take  a  deer  stand,  the  dogs  will  run 
the  deer  the  other  way  while  a  flock  of  geese  will  cut  little 
circles  in  the  air  at  tree-top  level  above  my  head  in  full 
knowledge  that  my  wallet  contains  no  duck  stamp.  If  you 
think  I'm  putting  you  on — don't.  It's  true — I  bet  it  has  even 
happened  to  you. 

Last  season,  after  much  persuasion,  I  wangled  a  day  in 
a  goose  blind  located  in  a  cornfield  along  the  James.  It 
was  a  perfect  day  for  geese,  but  what  did  I  see?  Two  deer, 
six  bunches  of  quail,  a  couple  of  rabbits  and  a  township  full 
of  squirrels — all  within  range  of  my  shotgun  for  which  all 
I  had  was  No.  2  shot.  Geese?  Yes,  there  were  geese  too.  At 
least  I  think  they  were  geese,  but  I  couldn't  see  their  faces 
for  their  oxygen  masks. 

During  my  youth  in  a  northern  state  we  didn't  have  these 
problems.  The  seasons  were  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner. 
When  one  closed,  another  would  open.  The  only  conflict  of 
interests  I  remember  was  between  the  fall  run  of  striped 
bass  and  the  opening  of  hunting  season.   I   used  to   flip   a 

coin   to  make  my  decision 

on  this  day.  I  always  lost. 

""'  "^  The  flip  of  the  coin  would 

always  send  me  a-hunting 
on  the  very  day  that  huge 
schools  of  "bull"  stripers 
raised  havoc  in  the  surf 
and  everyone  made  limit 
catches. 

I  don't  want  to  make  the 

impression    that    all    was 

otherwise  rosy  in  the  state 

where    I    spent    my   youth. 

It    was    a    small    state    but 

hosted  a  licensed  hunting  population  of  more  than  200,000. 

When   all  of  these  guns  were  focused   on  small   groups  of 

game  species  at  a  time,  you  had  problems.  So  did  the  game. 

Scattered  throughout  the  state  are  public  shooting  grounds 

that  are  well  stocked  and  attract  a   goodly  portion  of  the 

200,000  guns.  Opening  day,  they  tell  me, 

was   a   sight   to  behold.   I  never  had  the 

courage   to   witness   it   myself.   And   deer 

season!    That    was    something    else!    The 

whole    clambake    was    jammed    into    six 

days — a    week — and    that   was    the   week 

that  was. 


Since  I  can  chose  my  problems,  I'll  take  the  Old  Do- 
minion's brand.  There's  more  to  the  system  than  meets 
the  eye.  First,  the  long  open  seasons  on  many  species  at 
the  same  time  spreads  out  the  hunting  pressure.  Hunters 
are  well  spread  out,  and  we  have  more  time  to  enjoy  the 
more  aesthetic  virtues  of  the  sport.  The  Sunday  hunting 
law,  so  frequently  condemned,  has  value  too.  Sunday  hunt- 
ing would  add  tremendously  to  the  pressure  on  the  game 
populations.  Sunday  is  not  just  another  day.  It  is  the  day 
everyone  could  go  hunting  meaning  that  any  assessment  of 
impact  would  require  more  than  just  plain  arithmetic. 
There  may  be  ramifications  from  the  safety  viewpoint.  This 
1  cannot  truly  forsee  but  one  thing  is  obvious:  the  impact 
of  the  hunting  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Sundays  would 
almost  certainly  require  that  open  seasons  be  curtailed  con- 
siderably for  some  species. 

I  hope  I  haven't  been  unkind  to  my  home  state  that  has 
provided  me  with  so  many  thrills  along  the  surf,  in  the 
duck  blinds,  and  behind  the  hounds.  My  home  state  is  a 
great  one  and  will  always  be  home  in  my  thoughts  while 
I  sit  in  a  turkey  blind,  on  a  deer  stand,  or  while  waiting 
for  a  cobia  to  strike  in  the  Old  Dominion. 


HOW  SHARP  IS  YOUR 

IT  was  the  opening  day  of  deer  hunting  season  last  year, 
a  few  miles  inland  from  Cedar  Key.  Two  hunters  stood 
listening  intently  to  the  dogs  running  a  deer  in  the 
distance.  As  the  minutes  passed,  the  dogs  grew  louder,  and 
in  anticipation  the  men  focused  their  attention  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  noise. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  certain  that  he  saw  a  coveted  rack 
above  the  tall  grass  at  the  far  side  of  a  clearing,  clicked 
off  his  safety,  took  careful  aim  and  was  squeezing  the 
trigger  when  his  companion  yelled  and  knocked  the  gun 
away  from  the  target — just  as  a  foolish,  teen-age  boy  stepped 
into  the  clearing.  The  rack  was  a  dead  tree  branch  the  boy 
carried  over  his  shoulder. 

The  hunter,  shaken  by  the  near  tragedy,  returned  to  camp 
and  headed  for  home,  still  wondering  how  he  could  have 
been  so  mistaken.  At  his  wife's  suggestion  he  had  his  eyes 
examined  by  an  optometrist  friend  and  learned  he  had  a 
distinct  need  for  corrective  glasses. 

Not  everyone  is  so  fortunate  as  this  hunter  and  this  boy. 
The  National  Safety  Council  estimates  that  in  a  year  some 
700  are  killed  by  hunters  and  another  9,000  wounded  by 
U.  S.  hunting  enthusiasts. 

A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  the  serious  problem 
of  hunters'  safety  in  the  woods.  Primary  among  these  is 
horseplay  and  just  plain  carelessness,  but  too  often  over- 
looked as  a  cause  is  faulty  vision.  The  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  hunting  accidents  ever  made,  conducted  by  the 
Minnesota  Hunter  Casualty  Study,  disclosed  that  77  per 
cent  of  the  hunters  causing  the  accidents  had  defective 
vision. 

In  the  study  a  representative  of  the  Minnesota  Optometric 
Association  tested  74  hunters — all  involved  in  major  hunt- 
ing accidents — for  visual  acuity,  muscle  balance,  depth 
perception  and  color  recognition.  He  compared  the  vision 
of  these  hunters  with  that  of  a  control  group  and  found  that 


two-thirds  of  the  negligent  hunters  he  tested  had  faulty 
depth  perception — which  would  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
tell  whether  another  hunter  was  within  range  of  their  bullets. 

The  optometrist  found  that  all  of  the  victims  who  were 
accidentally  shot  when  mistaken  for  game  wore  red  clothing. 
But  60  per  cent  of  the  men  who  shot  them  were  color-blind — 
and  red  is  as  drab  as  the  fall  landscape  to  the  color-blind. 
To  emphasize  the  potential  danger  from  this  standpoint,  it 
should  be  noted  that  eight  to  nine  per  cent  of  all  men  are 
color  blind  and  have  particular  trouble  distinguishing  be- 
tween red  and  green. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  discovery  from  the  Min- 
nesota study  was  that  most  of  the  hunters  with  visual  de- 
fects were  not  aware  of  it.  Three  out  of  four  color-blind  men 
never  even  suspected  their  handicap. 

One  said  he  thought  he  needed  no  visual  help.  His  record 
revealed  muscular  imbalance,  poor  visual  acuity,  defects  in 
depth  perception  and  color  recognition.  His  victim  "hap- 
pened" to  be  in  the  line  of  fire. 

Seeing  perfectly  for  hunting  calls  for  the  finest  vision. 
Judging  a  moving  target  in  a  split  second  against  a  myriad 
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of  backgrounds,  under  all  sorts  of  weather  conditions,  in  a 
bright  field  or  the  deep  woods'  shade  taxes  eyesight  to  the 
utmost.  Most  important  of  all  is  sharp  visual  acuity.  The 
slightest  blurriness  can  keep  you  from  taking  home  the  limit 
of  birds — or  that  prize  set  of  horns.  According  to  the  Florida 
Optometric  Association,  eyesight  can  blur  without  your  re- 
alizing it,  especially  if  you  are  past  age  40. 

For  safety's  sake — both  yours  and  the  other  fellow's — 
here  are  some  suggestions: 

If  glasses  have  been  prescribed,  wear  them  while  hunting. 
Don't  leave  them  at  home. 

If  you're  near  sighted,  this  deficiency  can  be  corrected. 
If  you're  far  sighted — if  you're  over  40  and  have  begun 
to  want  to  push  things  away  from  you  to  get  them  in  focus, 
a  telescopic  sight  is  probably  the  answer. 

If  you  use  glasses,  rub  a  bar  of  soap  on  the  surface  of 
of  the  lenses,  take  a  dry  cloth  and  polish  briskly.  This  pro- 
vides a  polished  surface  on  which  raindrops  cannot  remain 
like  polka  dots.  Rain  runs  off,  leaving  your  glasses  wet  but 
clear.  This  procedure  also  prevents  steaming. 

Know  your  visual  capacity  and  shortcomings.  Be  sure  of 
your  target  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 


Reprinted    from    Florida    Wildlife,    courtesy    Florida    Game    and    Fresh 
Water  Fish  Comnnission. 
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D.A.R.   Nature  Camp  Winners 

The  Albemarle  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R. 
of  Charlottesville  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  on  "How  the  Study  of  Nature 
Enriches  My  Life."  The  contest  was 
open  to  girls  of  the  fifth  grade  in 
Albemarle  County  Schools.  Barbara 
Anna  Shifflett  and  Judith  Lee  Cleveland, 
students  of  Miss  Hanna  Via,  were 
awarded  all  expense  paid  enrollment  to 
the  Virginia  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs'  Nature  Camp  at  Vesuvius. 

The  winners  of  the  contest  were 
announced  at  a  special  conservation  as- 
sembly program  arranged  with  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  Princi- 
pal of  Broadus  Wood  Elementary 
School.  The  speaker  was  Thomas  D. 
Monroe,  Supervisory  Park  Ranger  in 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Silvette,  Conservation  Chair- 
man of  the  Albemarle  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
Charlottesville,  spoke  and  announced 
the  winners. 

Subscriptions  to  Virginia  Wildlife 
were  given  to  Anne  Trinkle  Jones, 
second  place  winner ;  to  Margery  Daugh- 


Photo  by  Nancy  Talmont 
Courtesy  The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville 

Mrs.  Herbert  Silvefte,  Conservation  Chairman 
of  the  Albemarle  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  Charlottesville,  con- 
gratulates Barbara  Anna  Shifflett  and  Judith 
Lee  Cleveland  on  their  winning  essays.  Thomas 
D.  Monroe,  Supervisory  Park  Ranger  at  Shen- 
andoah National  Park,  served  as  Chairman  of 
the    judges. 


try.  third  place  winner;  and  to  those 
who  received  honorable  mention,  Susie 
Anne  Patterson,  Linda  Lee  Hall,  Debra 
Sue  Hippert  and  Susan  C.  Milius. 

The  Albemarle  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R. 
is  to  be  commended  on  such  a  worth- 
while conservation  project  for  these 
girls,  and  on  their  interest  in  working 
with  the  schools  in  their  county  to 
promote  conservation  education. 


Quinton   Elementary  School 
Wildlife  Bulletin  Board 


Quinton  Elementary  School  bulletin 
board's  theme  was  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Each  phase  was  ex- 
plained to  the  third-grade  children,  who 
participated  in  the  discussion  of  the  dis- 
play. The  theme  was  tied  in  with  science 
units  "Muddy  Water"  and  "Water  in 
the  Air." 

A  study  of  birds  was  portrayed  in  an- 
other bulletin  board.  Mrs.  Sallie  G. 
Tunstall,  Quinton's  third-grade  teacher, 
emphasizes  conservation  in  her  classes. 


Night  Archery 

The  Prince  William  Archers  now  have 
a  lighted  course  at  the  L  W.  L.  A.  Park 
at  Brentsville.  The  14  lighted  courses 
range  in  length  from  20  to  80  yards.  Bob 
Cissell,  president  of  the  archers,  was  in- 
strumental in  building  the  course.  All 
of  the  work  was  done  by  the  members. 
Early  in  September,  County  Game 
Warden  Walter  Flory  pulled  the  switch 
marking  the  area's  first  night  archery 
course  in  Northern  Virginia.  The  group 
also  sponsors  a  junior  group  of  boys 
and  girls  in  archery  shooting. 


A  Winner 


Fairfax  County  Park  Authority  photo 
Kristy  Gianakaris,  7,  of  Springfield,  brought  her 
sunfish  to  the  judging  table  at  the  third  annual 
VFW  Post  7327  Fishing  Derby  at  Lake  Acco- 
tink  to  be  officially  weighed.  The  four  ounce  fish 
won  a  miniature  sewing  machine  for  the  young- 
ster in  the  all-day  contest.  Albert  Walker. 
Alexandria,  chairman  of  the  Fishing  Derby 
Committee,  writes  Kristy's  name  in  the  official 
entry  book  as  Merle  Gay,  a  member  of  the 
VFW  helping  with  the  contest,  watches.  More 
than  300  youngsters  swarmed  to  the  Fairfax 
County  Park  Authority  Lake  near  Springfield  to 
compete  for  the  $200  in  prizes  offered  to  con- 
test winners  from  6  to   16  years  of  age. 


Citation  Fish 
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John    Hoover    and    Dave    Harris,    of    Manassas, 

are     shown     trying     out    the     I.W.L.A.     Park     at 

Brentsville   night  archery  course. 


Kenneth  Wood,  12-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Wood  of  Doswell,  proudly  displays 
the  citation  iargemouth  bass  he  caught  on  his 
parent's  farm  in  Hanover.  Kenneth's  fish  was 
22'/4  inches  long  and  23'/2  inches  in  girth. 
He  says  his  uncle,  James  A.  Hargrove,  helped 
him   bring   in   his  prize  catch. 
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HUNTER    SAFETY 


Hunter  Safety  Classes 

A  hunting  safety  course  for  Boy 
Scouts  and  FFA  youngsters  was  held  at 
Nickelsville  in  connection  with  the  1964 
state  hunting  season.  The  purpose  of 
such  courses  is  to  give  young  hunters  a 
better  understanding  of  good  safety 
habits  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
hunting  laws  of  the  state. 

Scott  County  Game  Warden,  Joe  Gil- 
lespie, plans  to  conduct  courses  in  the 
county  throughout  the  current  season. 
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Kingaport  Tmics-Ncivs  photo  by  Jack  Helms 
Virginia  Game  Commission  Safety  Officer  James 
N.  Kerrick  points  out  to  James  Dingus  safety 
precautions  when  handling  a  gun.  Others,  left 
to  right,  are  Scott  County  Game  Warden  Joe 
Gillespie,  Lowell  Lawson,  Dennis  Hillman,  John 
Flanary,  Gary  Addington,  and  Jimmy  Mc- 
Connell. 


Pictured  (left  to  right)  James  Kerricit,  Game 
Commission  Safety  Officer,  who  presented  Hunt- 
er Safety  Certificates  to  Peggy  BIy,  Judy 
Butterbaugh,  John  Munson  and  Donald  Casteel. 
Game  Wardens  B.  S.  Denney,  Clarke  County, 
and  James  W.  Simpson,  Warren  County,  re- 
ceived Assistant  Rifle  Instructor  Certificates 
and  Robert  S.  Wood,  Principal  of  Warren  Coun- 
ty High  School,  Front  Royal,  received  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Appreciation  for  school  participation. 
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Warren  County  Hunter 
Safety   Program 

A  total  of  133  students  in  three  War- 
ren County  schools  completed  the  Hunt- 
er Safety  Course  and  were  awarded 
certificates.  The  students  received  in- 
struction on  proper  gun  handling,  hunt- 
er-landowner relations,  game  identifica- 
tion, care  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
sportsmanship,  courtesy,  conservation  of 
game,  hunting  wearing  apparel,  and 
hunting  laws. 

Instructors  were  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Carbaugh,  Clarke  County  Game  Warden 
Blake  S.  Denney,  State  Trooper  Harry 
F.  Will,  State  Trooper  J.  C.  Bell,  Lt. 
Dennis  C.  Thompson,  Game  Warden 
James  W.  Simpson,  and  James  N.  Ker- 
rick, Safety  Officer  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  a  total 
of  77  students  at  Warren  County  High 
School,  46  students  at  Criser  High 
School,  and  10  at  John  S.  Mosby  Acade- 
my. 


Hunter  Safety  Course 

A  two-day  hunter  safety  course  was 
sponsored  by  the  Farmville  Wildlife 
Club  for  youth  of  that  area. 

Prince  Edward's  Game  Warden 
Charles  H.  Wells  and  Stuart  Newman, 
Coordinator,  Field  Educational  Services, 
acquainted  the  boys  with  every  type  of 
gun  and  ammunition  used  for  hunting 
in  the  area.  They  also  taught  them 
safe  gun   handling  and   sportsmanship. 

The  second  day  the  young  men  put 
into  practice  the  things  they  had  learned 
in  the  classroom.  Wells  and  Newman 
set  up  a  firing  range  and  each  boy  was 
allowed  to  fire  at  a  target.  There  were 
no  misses.  Nine  "Bull  Eyes"  were  scored. 


Farmville  Herald  photo 
The  nine  young  men  enrolled  in  the  hunter 
safety  course  are  shown  above  with  their  in- 
structors. They  are:  row  one  (left  to  right)  — 
David  Bowles,  Den  Baldwin,  Kipper  Lafoon, 
Jackie  Peery,  and  David  Farmer;  row  two  (left 
to  right) — Carey  Stokes,  Brew  Bloomfield, 
Butch  Lions,  Charles  Palmer,  and  Darrell 
Cagle;  row  three  (left  to  right) — "Buck"  Wells, 
Chuck    Noble,    and    Stuart    Newman. 


Front  Royal  Warren  Sentinel  photo  by  Morrison 
John  S.  Mosby  Academy  students  who  com- 
pleted the  hunter  safety  course  received  their 
award  certificates  from  Game  Warden  James 
Simpson.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  are  Warden 
Simpson,  David  Allen  Rudacille,  Jerry  Allen 
Robinson,  Dale  Sargent,  Andrew  Herrmann, 
Joseph  Will,  Harry  Will,  Paul  Davis  and  David 
Joseph  Stickley.  State  Trooper  J.  C.  Bell,  Lt. 
Dennis  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Carbaugh, 
class  instructors,  witnessed  the  ceremony.  Not 
present  was  student  Frank  Shumate.  Classes  were 
conducted  after  school  hours  at  Mosby  Acade- 
my. 
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By  Doctor  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 
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IF  you  have  seen  any  water  birds  at  all,  you  probably 
know  the  coot.  It  is  about  fifteen  inches  long,  the  size 
of  a  small  duck,  with  a  wing  spread  of  about  twenty-five 
inches  and  a  weight  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  It  is  bluish- 
slate  all  over,  turning  to  blackish  on  the  neck  and  head, 
lighter  below.  The  bill  is  whitish.  The  underside  of  the  tail 
is  broadly  edged  with  white,  forming  a  V-shape.  The  toes 
have  lobes,  a  great  help  to  the  bird  in  swimming. 

The  coot  breeds  from  British  Columbia  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  from  western  Ontario  to  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
although  only  rarely  on  the  southeastern  coast.  While  we  do 
have  one  record  of  young  birds  at  Stumpy  Lake,  near  Nor- 
folk, the  coot  is  normally  only  a  winter  resident  in  Virginia. 
Small  flocks  of  non-breeding  birds  do  remain  through  the 
summer  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  at  Back  Bay.  In  winter 
we  have  great  numbers  on  the  coast.  Jacob  Valentine  esti- 
mated 7000  at  Chincoteague  Refuge  in  December,  1950.  Up 
to  20,000  have  wintered  at  Back  Bay.  A  few  winter  in  other 
places,  but  over  most  of  the  state  it  is  transient,  abundant 
on  the  Potomac  and  fairly  common  to  scarce  in  the  Pied- 
mont and  mountains.  Around  Lexington  we  rarely  see  more 
than  four  birds  at  a  time.  Farther  south  it  is  much  more 
common. 

The  coot's  usual   call   is  a   loud,  explosive   cackling,  like 


the  noise  of  a  frightened  hen.  On  the  coast,  for  this  reason, 
the  coot  is  often  called  a  "mud-hen."  "Blue  peter"  is  an- 
other local  name. 

Coots  feed  mainly  in  fresh  water,  although  flocks  are  some- 
times seen  out  beyond  the  surf.  It  is  usually  found  in  what 
the  hunters  call  "rafts,"  thousands  feeding  or  roosting  to- 
gether. It  is  a  poor  flier,  fluttering  along  and  practically 
running  on  the  water  until  it  gets  up  speed  enough  to  take 
off  with  legs  dangling.  It  makes  an  odd  bobbing  motion 
of  the  head  when  it  is  swimming  rapidly. 

Few  hunters  will  even  keep  a  coot  when  they  have  shot  it, 
but  the  guides  around  Back  Bay  know  that  they  are  quite 
tasty  when  properly  prepared.  I  have  found  it  good  eating. 
For  this  the  bird  should  be  skinned  and  cleaned,  soaked 
overnight  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  water,  and  then 
roasted.  Naturally,  the  quality  of  the  flesh  will  depend  some- 
what on  the  kind  of  food  the  bird  has  been  getting. 

Coots  feed  mainly  on  vegetable  matter,  roots  and  bulbs 
and  shoots  of  grass,  but  they  will  also  take  insects  and 
any  other  animal  food  they  can  find.  Ordinarily  they  feed 
in  shallow  water  where  they  can  reach  their  food  without  en- 
tirely submerging.  They  can,  however,  and  do  dive  to 
considerable  depths. 
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Crickenberger  Named 
"Warden  of  the  Year" 
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John  W.  (Bill)  Crickenberger,  state 
game  warden  in  Orange  County,  was 
named  Virginia  Game  Warden  of  the 
Year  at  the  recent  Southeastern  Associ- 
ation of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners'  Convention  in  Clear- 
water Beach,  Florida.  He  was  presented 
with  an  attractive  certificate  and  $50 
cash  award  at  special  ceremonies.  Top 
wardens  from  14  other  states  in  the 
Southeastern  Region  were  similarly 
recognized. 

Crickenberger,  41,  began  work  with 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  in  1958  as  a  special  acting 
regular  warden  enforcing  fish,  game  and 
dog  laws  in  Orange  County.  When  the 
county  took  over  the  enforcement  of 
their  own  dog  laws  in  1959,  Cricken- 
berger was  promoted  to  the  status  of 
regular  warden.  He  is  married  and  re- 
sides with  his  wife  Vivian,  daughter 
Crystal,  11,  and  son  John,  7,  near  the 
town  of  Orange. 

Crickenberger  is  well  known  both  by 
residents  of  Orange  County  and  by  visit- 
ing sportsmen  for  his  amiable  and 
friendly  approach  to  his  duties.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  record  of  firm  law  enforcement, 
he  has  found  time  for  public  relations 
efforts  and  hunter  safety  training. 

The  Game  Warden  of  the  year  is  se- 
lected from  six  candidates  picked  by  the 
supervising  wardens  of  Virginia's  six 
game    law    enforcement    districts. 


Safety  First 

With  the  grand  parade  of  hunting 
seasons  just  beginning,  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  cautions  hunters  to 
remember  the  rules  of  safe  gun  han- 
dling. During  the  1963-64  fiscal  year  37 
hunters  were  injured  and  7  killed  while 
handling  guns  in  the  field.  Twenty-seven 
of  these  accidents  involved  hunters  19 
years  old  or  younger. 

Although  only  one  accident  was  at- 
tributed to  dove  hunting,  squirrel  hunt- 
ing claimed  6  victims  and  9  accidents 
befell  early  season  hunters  after  non- 
game  species.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  accidents  involved  shotguns. 

Clumsy  gun  handling  is  still  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  accidents,  both  to  the  gun 
handlers  themselves  and  to  others. 

Hard  Year's  Work  by 
Wardens  Pays  OfF 

Virginia  game  wardens  put  in  342,- 
353  hours  patrolling  the  state's  fields, 
forests  and  waters  during  the  1963-64 
fiscal  year.  Of  270,596  fishermen,  hunt- 
ers and  boaters  checked  during  the  year, 
6.288  were  convicted  of  law  violations. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  519 
cases  over  the  previous  year. 

Fishing  without  a  license  was  the 
most  prevalent  violation,  accounting  for 
1,704  of  the  convictions.  Safety  equip- 
ment violations  on  boats  ranked  second 
in  total  convictions,  resulting  in  745 
fines.  Trespassing  on  private  property 
was  a  close  third  with  703  convictions. 
The  resulting  fines  brought  $127,497.37 
to  the  State  Literary  Fund. 

About  half  of  the  wardens'  time  was 
spent  enforcing  game  laws,  and  about 
one-fourth  enforcing  fish  laws.  The  re- 
mainder was  spent  on  boat  law  enforce- 
ment, assisting  game  and  fish  personnel, 
and  carrying  out  public  relations  duties. 

From  the  total  of  42,569  boat  inspec- 
tions made,  1,138  persons  were  arrested 
and  1,069  convicted  of  various  viola- 
tions, mostly  failing  to  comply  with  safe- 
ty equipment  requirements.  This  repre- 
sents one  violation  for  each  37.4  boats 
checked. 


Comprehensive   Wildlife   Inventory 
Planned   for   State 

The  most  comprehensive  inventory  of 
Virginia  wildlife  resources  ever  at- 
tempted will  get  underway  this  fall.  The 
survey  will  include  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  relative  abundance  of  deer  and 
turkeys  in  each  county  of  the  state.  In 
addition,  the  habitat  conditions  for  each 
species  will  be  indicated  along  with  the 
upward,  downward  or  stable  trends  of 
game  populations. 

While  Virginia's  district  game  biolo- 
gists will  plan  and  supervise  the  survey, 
the  knowledge  and  observations  of  local 
game  wardens  and  game  managers  will 
be  extensively  utilized  in  carrying  it 
out.  Deer  and  turkey  numbers  per 
square  mile  will  be  determined  for  each 
section  of  the  county  when  abundance 
varies,  and  sections  where  these  species 
are  absent  will  be  considered  potential 
areas  for  restocking  if  suitable  habitat 
exists. 

Statistical  information  on  land  use, 
human  population  and  distribution, 
hunting  pressure,  game  kill  and  other 
factors  which  affect  game  numbers  will 
be  gathered  at  the  time  the  survey  is 
made.  Personnel  of  the  Commission's 
Game  Research  section  hope  to  have 
the  information  analyzed  prior  to  the 
game  regulation  proposal  meeting  next 
spring. 

Virginia    Senator   Finds 
Good  Fishing  in  49th  State 


Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia,  left, 
and  Admiral  Thomas  J.  Kelly  of  Washington 
show  off  some  of  the  silver  salmon  they  landed 
on  a  fishing  trip  to  Alaska.  The  Senator's  fish 
weighed  in  at  12  pounds  and  he  reported  taking 
a    number    equally    as   nice. 
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Life  Jackets 

Sea  Series  life  jackets,  developed  by 
Gentex  Corporation,  are  molded  of  plas- 
tic foam  and  covered  with  a  tough  vinyl 
coating  which  protects  them  from  oil, 
gas,  salt  water  and  other  corrosives  such 
as  battery  acids.  The  lightweight,  quick 
drying  jackets  are  guaranteed  never  to 
waterlog. 

The  most  important  feature  of  these 
jackets  is  their  ability  to  float  the  wear- 
er face-up,  no  matter  what  his  physical 
condition.  This  means  that  even  if  the 
wearer  should  be  knocked  unconscious 
in  an  accident,  there  is  no  danger  of 
his    floating    face  down    in    the    water. 

Although  the  jackets  are  made,  as 
they  should  be,  with  safety  as  the  prime 
requisite,  the  manufacturer  has  not 
overlooked  the  wearer's  comfort.  A  ny- 
lon strap  at  the  lower  end  of  the  jacket 
wraps  around  the  wearer  and  buckles  on 
the  side.  This  positioning,  plus  the 
rounded  inner  and  outer  neckline,  means 
that  head,  shoulder,  and  arm  movement 
is  in  no  way  impeded. 

For  further  information  contact  your 
local  marine  dealer  or  write  to  E.  J. 
Dichiara,  Gentex  Corporation,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pennsylvania. 

Aluminum  Boat  Owners 
Paint  Guide 

Aluminum  boat  owners  sometimes 
want  their  boats  painted  for  decorative 
purposes,  or  hard  and  prolonged  use 
may  make  a  paint  job  necessary.  For 
these    reasons    you    should    be    familiar 


with  the  painting  process  of  aluminum 
boats. 

Antifouling  treatment  in  salt  water  is 
needed  only  if  the  boat  is  to  be  floated 
for  long  periods.  Boats  which  are  nor- 
mally hauled  out  after  each  use  will  not 
usually  require  antifouling  coatings.  An 
occasional  hosing  down  with  fresh  water 
should  be  sufficient  to  discourage  bar- 
nacles and  other  marine  growth. 

In  fact,  the  grayish  matte  surface  on 
used  aluminum  boats  is  normal,  and 
actually  protects  the  metal  from  corro- 
sion. This  is  due  to  the  natural  surface 
oxidation  of  unpainted  marine  alumi- 
num alloys. 

An  occasional  rubdown  with  a  mild 
al)rasive  cleaner  followed  by  a  thorough 
rinsing  with  fresh  water  will  usually  re- 
store the  lustrous  appearance  of  the  alu- 
minum boat. 

A  used  aluminum  boat  may  be  clean- 
ed by  using  household  detergent  and 
warm  water.  Household  abrasive  clean- 
ing powders  may  be  used  if  necessary 
to  remove  caked  dirt.  A  light  surface 
abrasion  with  medium  emery  cloth  may 
aid  paint  adherence.  The  same  materials 
may  be  used  for  a  new  boat. 

Existing  paint  must  be  completely  re- 
moved from  an  old  aluminum  boat.  Or- 
ganic paint  removers  are  recommended, 
but  removers  with  a  caustic  base  should 
never  be  used.  A  cleaned  and  mechan- 
ically abraded  hull  is  mandatory.  Re- 
move all  traces  of  dust  and  grit.  Dry 
hull  so  that  there  is  no  moisture  at  all 
on  it. 

A  dust-free  environment  is  best  for 
work  of  this  type.  Work  in  a  dry,  well 
lighted  room  with  ventilation  but  no 
drafts. 

For  the  simple  reason  that  high  hu- 
midity and  extremes  of  temperature  in- 
terfere with  proper  paint  drying,  avoid 
painting  on  hot  or  humid  days. 

All  types  of  metal  surfaces  must  be 
properly  prepared  to  insure  that  paint 
will  adhere  properly.  Wash  primer  and 
conversion  coatings  are  satisfactory 
surface  preparations  for  aluminum,  but 


do  not  use  both  systems  on  the  same 
boat. 

A  wash  primer  is  most  eff^ective  when 
applied  over  an  acid-etching  cleaner.  A 
conversion  coating  accomplishes  the 
same  end  as  a  wash  primer  by  means 
of  a  chemical  reaction  with  the  alumi- 
num  surface. 

Both  preparations  are  readily  avail- 
able and  can  be  either  brushed  or 
sprayed  on.  Only  one  application  is  re- 
quired. 

Those  owners  wishing  antifouling  pro- 
tection applied  to  their  aluminum  sur- 
faces may  choose  from  several  different 
antifouling  organotins-containing  paints. 
Paints  of  this  type  do  not  create  a  cor- 
rosion problem  with  aluminum.  They 
can  be  applied  directly  to  aluminum 
after  a  wash  primer  or  conversion  coat- 
ing to  enhance  paint  adherence. 

Be  careful  about  using  antifouling 
paints  with  heavy  metal  toxicants  such 
as  copper  oxide,  arsenic  or  lead  com- 
pounds. Antifouling  paints  containing 
any  form  of  mercury  compound  should 
not  be  used  under  any  conditions. 

A  Reminder 

After  January  1,  1965,  all  kapok  and 
fibrous  glass  filled  lifesaving  devices 
which  DO  NOT  have  the  flotation  ma- 
terial enclosed  in  heat-sealed  plastic  bags 
are  UNACCEPTABLE  as  Coast  Guard 
Approved  lifesaving  equipment  re- 
quired by  State  and  Federal  boating 
laws. 

When  you  check  your  lifesaving 
equipment  be  sure  that:  (a)  the  cover- 
ing materials  are  not  weakened,  rotten 
or  torn;  (b)  all  straps  and  tie  tapes  are 
secured  properly  and  not  deteriorated; 
(c)  there  are  no  oil  stains  or  evidence 
of  exposure  to  gasoline;  (d)  the  ap- 
proved tag  or  stamp  is  legible  and  (e) 
the  equipment  is  in  good  and  service- 
able condition  in  all  other  respects. 

Remember  there  must  be  an  ap- 
proved lifesaving  device  on  board  for 
each  person ;  5^:1  belts  and  inflatable  life- 
saving  devices  are  not  Coast  Guard  ap- 
proved. 
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to  carry  his  gun  in  counties  where  only  one 
deer  is  allowed.  Now,  according  to  this  theory, 
we  eventually  wind  up  with  only  one  man 
able  to  carry  a  gun  and  the  other  hunters 
can  do  nothing  but  drive  for  him.  In  the 
state  where  I  am  from,  all  hunters  are  allowed 
to  carry  their  guns  and  shoot  the  second  deer 
as  long  as  the  total  number  of  deer  does  not 
exceed  the  limit  of  the  party.  It  would  seem 
only  sensible  that  if  I  were  agreeable  for 
another  of  my  party  to  shoot  a  deer  for  me 
and  I  agreed  to  put  my  tag  on  it,  this  should 
be  legal.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  get  com- 
panions to  go  out  with  me,  as  once  they  get 
their  deer  or  if  I  were  to  get  mine  first,  the 
incentive  for  going  is  lost  and  soon  we  have 
a  lone  hunter  trying  to  get  a  deer. 

Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  this  law  which 
I  have  received  is  incorrect.  Would  you  please 
try  to  clarify  this? 

One  other  thing  of  interest,  our  snow  law. 
What  constitutes  snow  cover?  One  interpreta- 
tion from  one  game  warden  is  that  if  the 
snow  over  the  field  is  unbroken,  it  is  iUegal, 
but  if  it  is  only  in  patches,  quail  hunting  is 
legal. 

Robert  A.  Powers 
Arlington 

The  game  law  in  Virginia  is  quite  explicit 
on  the  point  of  bag  limits.  Established  bag 
limits,  including  those  on  deer,  apply  to  each 
individual  hunter  and  never  to  hunting  parties 
in  the  aggregate.  No  hunter  may  legally  kill 
more  than  his  own  limit  of  game,  even  though 
he  may  be  in  company  with  others  whose  lim- 
its have  not  been  filled.  Furthermore,  it  is 
unlawful  in  Virginia  to  hunt,  take,  kill  or 
attempt  to  take  or  kill  any  wild  bird  or  wild 
animal  except  as  specifically  permitted  by  law 
and  within  the  number  stated.  It  is  this  pro- 
hibition against  the  attempt  to  kill  game  after 
a  legal  limit  has  been  taken  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  deer  drivers  should  not 
even  carry  their  guns  after  killing  their  deer. 

Actually,  the  mere  carrying  of  a  gun  after 
killing  a  deer  is  not  specifically  prohibited 
by  law.  But  a  hunter  who  continues  to  partici- 
pate in  a  deer  drive  and  carries  a  gun  after 
killing  his  deer  has  to  be  very  careful  that 
his  actions  do  not  constitute,  in  the  eyes  of 
an  enforcement  officer,  prima-facie  evidence 
of  an  attempt  to  kill  another  deer.  No  one, 
not  even  a  game  warden,  can  be  sure  what  is 
in  another  person's  mind.  Therefore,  if  by  his 
actions  a  hunter  creates  what  appears  to  be 
a  prima-facie  case  that  he  is  attempting  to 
kill  game  illegally,  he  risks  a  summons  to 
court  and  the  burden  of  proving  his  innocent 
intentions  rests  with  him.  All  in  all,  it  is  a 
pretty  good  idea  to  put  away  your  gun  if  you 
continue  to  drive  deer  for  other  hunters  after 
killing  yours. 

The  interpretation  of  the  snow  law  given 
you  by  the  game  warden  is  correct.  If  snow 
exists  only  in  patches,  if  it  is  insufficient  to 
permit  tracking,  and  if  it  is  not  extensive 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  birds'  feeding 
and  the  reassembly  of  scattered  coveys,  then 
the  prohibition  of  quail  hunting  in  the  snow 
does  not  apply. — Ed. 


Slighted 

WHILE  pawing  through  the  September  issue 
of  Virginia  Wildlife  I  found,  on  page  eight, 
some  pictures  of  me.  While  the  sport  I  am 
shown  engaged  in  is  really  not  my  specialty, 
I  do  weU  enough  to  command  some  attention. 
You  see,  marsh  hen  hunting  was  added  to 
my  repertoire  of  activities  only  three  years 
ago.  This  after  I  had  attained  what  might  be 
termed  "late  middle  age,"  and  a  certain 
portly  appearance  which  shows  up  more  under 
swimming  conditions. 

After  reading  the  text  of  the  article  and 
the  captions  under  the  pictures,  it  was  some- 
what surprising  and  disappointing  that  you 
didn't  identify  me  by  name  or  breed.  I  under- 
stand you  have  had  at  least  one  inquiry  along 
this  line.  Even  though  I  am  not  a  native  of 
Virginia  I  assure  you  that  I  can  trace  my 
lineage  back  a  greater  number  of  generations 
than  most  so-called  natives  and  have  enough 
progeny  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  my 
line.  This  fact  alone  should  not  leave  me 
nameless. 

Also,  may  I  assure  you  that  those  pictures 
did  not  come  easy.  There  was  a  risk  of 
rheumatism  for  one  of  my  age  as  well  as  no 


Moze 
his    f 


"Moe"    de  Tat,   of   Brittany    lineage,   and 
ivorite     gun     bearer,     R.     M.     Ryckman     of 
Richmond. 


little  physical  exertion.  The  photographer  fid- 
dled with  focus  and  looked  at  lenses  while  I 
had  to  repeat  some  of  the  action  for  the  pic- 
ture's sake.  Let  me  inform  you  that  to  main- 
tain the  proper  air  of  eagerness  and  elan 
while  retrieving  the  same  dead,  soggy  bird 
three  times  is  no  easy  task. 

The  rather  mundane  statements  attributed 
to  me,  which  appeared  under  the  pictures, 
were  no  sop  to  my  ego.  Had  I  been  asked  for 
release  rights  on  the  pictures  I  would  have 
asked  for  editing  privileges. 

May  I  say  in  closing  that  I  am  really 
pleased  that  you  saw  fit  to  use  the  pictures, 
but  I'm  sure  you  understand  my  feeling  that 
the  performer  should  have  some  recognition 
in  the  billing. 

Mozel  de  Tat 

A.K.C.  No.  S-681637 

F.D.S.B.  No.  531676 

(As    dictated    to    R.     M.    Ryckman,    2504 

Dumbarton  Road,  Richmond,  Virginia  23228.) 

Our  most  humble  apologies,  Moe,  for  get- 
ting so  interested  in  the  marsh  hens  that  we 
forgot  to  recognize  the  hunters.  We  hope  your 
nose  doesn't  remain  out  of  joint  long  enough 
to   interfere  with  your  work. — Ed. 


Young  Hunter's  Warning 

AFTER  five  years  of  hunting  experience  I 
found  out  the  hard  way  how  to  hunt  deer. 
Don't  leave  your  stand!  I  was  told  to  stay  at 
a  certain  place,  but  when  the  dogs  came  near 
I  became  restless  and  moved  from  my  stand 
about  20  yards.  I  thought  the  dogs  would  run 
the  deer  closer,  and  I  would  get  a  better 
shot.  But  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  I 
glanced  at  the  spot  where  I  was  before  I 
moved,  and  spotted  the  deer.  I  shot  at  the 
deer,  but  I  missed  it  as  it  ran  into  the  woods. 
If  I  had  stayed  at  the  spot  I  was  told,  I 
would  have  been  20  yards  closer  and  could 
have  been  in  killing  range. 

Another  reason  no  one  should  move  from 
his  stand  is  that  he  could  come  closer  to  an- 
other hunter,  and  if  a  deer  should  run  be- 
tween him  and  the  other  hunter  both  would 
probably  shoot  each  other. 

Deer  hunting  is  probably  the  most  danger- 
ous hunting.  Be  careful;  don't  make  the  same 
mistake  I  did. 

David  Duff 
Lynchburg 

Good  advice,  David,  for  older  hunters  as 
well  as  young  ones. — Ed. 


One  Trout  Fisherman's  Opinion 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
very  informative  and  interesting  piece  of 
literature,  which  comes  to  my  home  every 
month.  Also  it  is  a  magazine  to  which  even 
the  ladies  cater.  My  wife,  Nancy,  will  tell 
you  that  she  enjoys  it  very  much,  although 
she  isn't  very  sports  minded. 

This  fine  magazine  allows  us  to  follow  the 
latest  action  of  our  Game  Commission.  Also 
we  can  get  the  varied  opinions  and  ideas  from 
other  sportsmen  through  our  state. 

From  this  viewpoint  I  would  like  very 
much  to  express  my  opinion  of  an  article  en- 
titled, "The  Compleat  Trout  Fisherman,"  writ- 
ten by  Owen  O'Connor  of  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, which  appeared  in  your  September  1964 
issue.  I  agree  that  trout  can  be  caught  be- 
tween the  feet  of  other  anglers  just  after 
stocking,  but  what  about  a  week  later?  I 
also  agree  that  fishing  from  an  easy  chair 
is  not  too  exhausting.  I  have  been  taught 
since  childhood  that  anything  worth  doing 
takes  some  effort.  Judging  from  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor's article,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
he  has  ever  had  the  truly  great  pleasure  of 
taking  wily  native  brookies  from  a  mountain 
stream.  If  so,  I  am  sure  he  has  worn  the 
knees  of  his  boots  some.  I  feel  that  Izaak 
Walton  would  frown  upon  such  trout  fishing 
antics  mentioned  by  Mr.  O'Connor.  Person- 
ally I  have  put  enough  effort  into  trout  fish- 
ing that  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  very  chal- 
lenging and  enjoyable  sport,  and,  by  the  way, 
I  have  found  it  most  rewarding  when  wearing 
out  the  knees  of  my  boots. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  the  next  issue  of 
this  great  magazine,  and  other  sportsmen's 
ideas. 

Joseph   W.  Trumbull 
Roanoke 
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Here's  why  game  biologists  at 
checking  stations  are  so  interested  in 
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Weight  and  antler  development  are  important  clues  to  deer  population 
density  and  range  conditions — but  only  when  correlated  with  animals'  ages. 
80  pound  does,  for  instance,  might  Indicate  an  understocked  range  if  fhey 
were  fawns,  but  a  badly  overpopulated  range  if  they  were  2I/2  years  old. 
What  would  be  satisfactory  antler  development  in  a  yearling  could  indicate 
malnutrition  in  an  older  buck.  And  the  proportion  of  fawns  In  the  kill  pro- 
vides a  measurement  of  the  success  of  the  previous  breeding  season. 


Knowledge  of  age  and  sex  of  turkeys  harvested  is 
essential  to  sound  management  of  the  species.  Too 
many  adults  in  the  bag,  especially  hens,  is  a  danger 
signal.  A  high  proportion  of  juveniles  indicates  good 
productivity. 


Rounded,    barred   to  tip 

ADULT 


Pointed,  not  barred  +0  tip 


This    one    outer    feather    on    each 
wing  indicates  age. 


Breast  feathers  from  gobblers  show  black  tips.  Those 
of  the  hen  are  tipped  with  buff  or  brown. 


21/2  YEARS 


31/2  YEARS  OR  OVER 


GOBBLER 


HEN 


